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For the months of May, June, July and August 
the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 
will sell Advertisers 


OVER 600,000 COPIES — MAIL ORDER 
CIRCULATION FOR ONLY $1.00 A LINE 














the most liberal offer you can find anywhere for Mail Order 

circulation. Our present daily average output is 200,000 

copies and by giving advertisers three insertions for $1.00 per 

line, they receive 600,000 copies altogether. And please re- 
member—we PROVE this quantity. Don’t think that reduced rates 
means reduced circulation. This is not the case with the WOMAN’S 
NATIONAL DAILY. On the contrary, our average circulation has 
already reached 200,000 copies per issue and new subscriptions are 
coming in at the rate of 1,000a day. The circulation is constantly 
increasing. 

The WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY is not sold through news- 
boys or news stands. Every copy is distributed direct by mail and 
reaches a home in the smaller towns and rural districts, In other 
words, it is the only daily newspaper in the world with a mail order 
circulation—responsive circulation—and you cannot find a better ad- 
vertising medium anywhere for reaching those in the smaller towns 
and rural districts, Three out of every four advertisers who have 
tried out the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY have come back 
with renewal orders. 

Write for a few samples of the big batch of unsolicited testimonials 
which we have received. 

Please understand that for $1.00 a line you receive three inser- 
tions, which means a total circulation of “ over’’ 600,000 copies. 


T HIS is a 33% per cent discount from the established rate and 





Please Address: Advertising Department, 


‘THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY 


Office : Y : 
iene sa ta. Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. “ie Fiat tron Bide. 
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“THE ROLL OF 
HONOR 


is a department among the advertising 
pages of Printers’ [nx in which every 
paper is entitled to appear which has 
submitted a detailed statement to 
Rowell's American Newspaper Direc- 
tory of the number of complete and 
perfect copies issued for the period of 
an entire year preceding the. date of 
such statement. No paper which has 
not submitted such a statement, cover- 
ing the period of one entire year, can 
secure a place upon the Roll of Honor 
for either Love or Money. 


PRINTER’s INK is the ome journal that can give such a department the 
integrity which makes it valuable to advertisers and the publicity which will 
produce results for publishers appearing therein. A rating in the Roll of 
Honor practically fixes the circulation of a paper beyond dispute. The 
establishment of such a method, capable of being kept all the time up-to-date, 
marks an era almost as important in scientific advertising as was the estab- 
lishment, in 1869, of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. The Roll of 
Honor is the only organized weekly service in existence anywhere through 
which the honest and progressive publisher, entitled to membership, can 
bring before the advertisers of the United States his increase of circulation 
for a week, a month or a quarter just past. It is a satisfactory guarantee of 
the publisher’s truthfulness and good faith. In reports of this kind every 
prominent advertiser is vitally interested. The Roll of Honor is a unique 
and choice service for choice mediums. It is the only authoritative source 
of such information to be had at any price, and the expense of it is merely 
nominal. 

Roll of Honor advertising costs 20 cents a line, or $20.80 for a two-line 
advertisement for one year. Ifcash in advance for one year accompanies 
this order, a discount of 10 per cent may be deducted. 

For further information, if desired, address, 


Tue Printers’ Ink Pusuisnine Co., 
No. 10 SPRUCE ST., NEw York. 
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VoL. LIX. 


SOMETHING DOING IN 


SMALL FARM TOOLS. 


WITH EIGHTY PER CENT OF THE 
BUSINESS, THE AMERICAN FORK & 
HOE COMPANY FINDS IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GO AFTER MORE—A FEW 
MONTHS’ ADVERTISING TO CON- 
SUMERS DEVELOPS LATENT  DE- 
MAND—ONE OF THE BEST BOOK- 
LETS GOING FOR THE FARMER, AND 
ANOTHER FOR THE RETAIL CLERK 
—A CAMPAIGN THAT LEAVES NO 
WEAK LINK IN THE CHAIN FROM 
FACTORY TO FARM. 


Those who see the farm and 
garden publications have probably 
noticed the excellent advertising 
of the American Fork & Hoe 
Company, which has been appear- 


ing in a list of some twenty-eight 


such periodicals the past few 
months. Unless in touch with the 
hardware trade, however, the av- 
erage advertising man has perhaps 
little conception of the thorough- 
ness of this corporation’s publicity 
work, 

The American Fork & Hoe 
Company is sometimes called the 
“farming tool trust,” and its main 
offices in Cleveland represent a 
merger of about one dozen plants 
that was effected in 1902, when 
mergers were in fashion. It has 
factories at Philadelphia and North 
Girard, Pa. ; Ashtabula and Geneva, 
Ohio; Wallingford and St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; Binghamton and Wash- 
ington Mills, N. Y._ It also acts 
as sales agent for other plants in 
Memphis and Harriman, Tenn.; 
Fort Madison, Iowa; and Jackson, 
Mich. The company’s capital is 
moderate—a little over four mill- 
ions. It is credited with produc- 
ing nearly 85 per cent of all the 
small farm and garden tools made 
in this country. But this controt 
represents efficiency in manufac- 
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ture rather than monopoly. The 
separate factories brought together 
five years ago range from sixteen 
to seventy-two years in age, and 
their proprietors, now in executive 
positions in the company, were pi- 
oneers in the manufacture of 
forks, hoes, rakes and_ similar 
tools. It goes without saying, of 
course, that American develop- 
ments in such tools have set the 
pace all over the world. As Rob- 
ert Burns’ plow, with which he 
turned up and immortalized the 
mouse’s nest, was a crude wooden 
affair, little more efficient than the 
tree-branch still in use among 
primitive people, so the forks, 
rakes and hoes of Europe were 
long made in crude shapes and in 
ridiculous weights—and are yet, 
for that matter. Lightness and 
scientific shape in hoes, forks and 
rakes began when the Yankee 
found the European article blis- 
tering his hands. 

For years the independent fac- 
tories had about all the business 
they could handle. There seemed 
to prevail a spirit of satisfaction 
with this volume of trade, and a 
desire to conduct that volume well, 
and to confine surplus energy to 
making excellent tools. No adver- 
tising was done, except in trade 
journals, and that of perfunctory 
character, merely keeping names 
and addresses before dealers and 
jobbers. The merger, in fact, 
grew out of increasing demand for 
tools, and was largely effected 
with economies of production in 
mind. Consolidation gave a great- 
er output, however, and better op- 
portunities to expand selling ma- 
chinery. 

Then the company got around 
to the advertising question. 

Publicity was first taken up to 
solidify the trade. Then the ad- 
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vertising policy was extended to 
insure it, and establish lines inside 
the trade on a permanent basis. 
And then, on top of that, came 
another extension whereby the 
company went direct to the con- 
sumer to tell him about his tools. 
An advertising department was 
organized in January, 1906, in 
charge of W. G. Pancoast, the 
placing of business put into the 
hands of the Long-Critchfield Cor- 
poration, Chicago. -About the first 
of this year the company began to 
be a factor with people’ who: read 
farm and garden: periodicals. 

There were many things to. ad- 
vertise. “People who believe that 
a spade is a spade would probably 
be surprised, looking over this 
corporation’s catalogue, to find 
that that standard implement can 
be reinforced, in various kinds of 
farm work, with eight different 
types of potato tools, a half-dozen 
different spading forks, and a cou- 
ple of dozen divergent types of 
hoe. When the company decided 
to back up this magnificent pro- 
ductive organization with general 
advertising, it found that these 
special-purpose implements gave 
the best material for arguments. 
Demand in some cases had not 
been pushed at all, and many of 
them were but slightly known to 
consumers and the trade. 

The first step was to adopt a 
new trademark. Twelve distinct 
brands were being used on the 
output of the various factories. 
All had been on the market for 
years, and were too valuable to 
discard. How to advertise them 
all profitably, without confusion, 
was the problem. Existing condi- 
tions could not be disturbed. The 
plan finally approved was to cre- 
ate a new trademark to be used. 
by all the factories in addition to 
their old labels, enabling retailers 
to satisfy calls for the old brands, 
and at the same time to familiar- 
ize purchasers with the new label. 
A design embodying a fork and 
hoe, with the words “True Tem- 
per,” was finally worked out. The 
latter phrase is associated with the 
styles of tools the company makes, 
is descriptive of quality therein, is 
euphonious and agreeable, and ex- 
presses the two most important es- 


sentials in small tools—true coi- 
struction and temper. 

The next step was reaching tlie 
consumer. 

“The American Fork & Hoe 
Company sells only to jobbers, 
who in turn supply the retail 
trade,” said Mr. Pancoast recently, 
“Efforts to induce jobbers to intrv- 
duce new tools of. special-purpose 
types had always met with the ob- 
jection that there was no call for 
them. Retailers took the same ex- 
ception to handling them. It was 
clearly a case of ‘advertise to the 
farmer and create a call. Accord- 
ingly a plan of advertising reaching 
from the farmer to our factories 
was devised by the advertising de. 
partment. It was decided to work 
upon every link in the selling 
chain: There was first the farm- 
er, then the clerk, the retailer, the 
jobbers’ salesmen, the jobber, the 
company’s salesmen, its sales de- 
partment, and its factories. 

“In the preparation of the litera- 
ture and advertisements, it was the 
aim to give the printed matter a 
character and tone that would lend 
dignity and importance to the 
merchandizing of forks and _ hoes. 
They are generally considered but 
very common-place articles, and, 
therefore, ordinary advertising 
matter would attract little or no 
attention. 

“To reach the farmer we select- 
ed twenty-eight farm and garden 
papers, having a combined circu- 
lation that would best cover the 
geographical distribution of goods 
in the United States, the object 
being to uniformly stimulate trade 
everywhere. These advertisements 
told the farmer how True Temper 
tools were made, for what work 
they were best adapted, and urged 
him to ask his dealer for them. 


‘He was also. requested to send for 


a_ book, “Tools and Their Uses.’ 
This book is more than a piece of 
advertising. It is handsomely il- 
lustrated with appropriate farming 
and gardening views, and with 
nearly all the various tools the 
company makes, It tells how they 
are made, what work each is de- 
signed for, and how the farmer 
can save time, labor and money by 
having good tools and the “right 
tool for the right job.” Copies are 
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sent to farmers who write for it. 

letter is enclosed which intro- 
duces the bearer to any retailer of 
our tools. A return post-card is 
also included, for the farmer to 
send in the name of his dealer. 
and names of neighbors who 
would appreciate copies. When 
these cards come back, a book, en- 
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whose name is sent in, and he is 
advised that a number of farmers 
in his locality, at least one of 
which is his customer, are inter- 
ested. 

“Realizing that the clerk makes 
about nine-tenths of the sales in 
the average hardware or general 
store, we also prepared a book for 





ARDEN making time is rapidly coming on 
with Spring days. 

Whether at brings Sede anticipations or an unvcl- 
come prospect, of drudgery to you depends almun 
entirely on the kind of tools you u 

00d tools are hike magic edhe that turn garden 
Work into exhilarating recreation. 
But insufficieot and poorly made tools rob the exercise 
of all its enjoyment and make it laborious. 


first importance is the quality of the tools. * 
x successful gardeners 
ools — the value of the 
aight tool for each kind of work 
Formerly a hoe and a spade were thought to be the 
‘only things necessary to garden making 


expert gardeners, and each one is specially: fitted to 
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Take the Gadita: Cultivator for lenance~ (he 
Jong et three-bladed tool pictured on this 
page se blades may be adjusted by set eeavice 
removed “ will. In the position shown itis used to cul- 
tivate and loosen the soil between’ rows. The middle 
blade can ‘be removed and a ro 

n by one, two or three blades. Many uses readily 
suggest themselves to the practical gardene 

Or the Scuffle Hoe. You cannot begin cabde wel 

with an ordinary hoe that you can do with this tool. No 
nMg—you just push and pull it, and the 


iting or choppi 
work i is done easily and quickly. 
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But experience has proved that a variety 
of special-purpose —_ ‘not only lightens 
the work but saves tim i 

actually increases results in a 
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Quality and variety of garden tools 
have reached their highest development in 
the True Temper Line 

We want you to become familiar with 
that name—True Temper — because if 
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you have a garden it means a great deal 
to you. 

Temper is the brand thet is put on those tools 
that satisfactorily pass the mort pot factories 
for quality, construction, i . 

Pp means specially selected steel whic npesnens’ “the@great- 
est durability and just the right degrce of elasticity 
Tt means the finest of se ed ash handles, as carefully 
fashioned as if they were to gc riced parlor furniture 
It means that ¢ wenty-five expert tool-makers have given 
s to the several parts of cach took and that the 
sted the finished 


This description acc urately fits each ‘True’ Temper Tool. 
because st would not get the True Temper label df it fell short 
an one particular 

All tovls in the True Temper Line are the inventions of 


+ tools, they are of the proper size and 
wight they hang true, they fect handy and work easily — 
thei instruction is scientific. 

With all these points of excellence, True Temper Tools 
cost you no more than ordinary good tools. They are simply 

t tools you ever have bought at the same prices you 
hax * efay pai 
k them over at Hardware and Seed stores. 
see 

Intakes more space than this to enumerate the purposes 
and advantages of special Garden tools and ood tools. 
You'll find*them all described in our big 
“Tools and Their Uses," a copy of Ca we want 
you to have. It shows hundreds of Farm Garden 
tools and tells you how to save time, labor and money. 


Write to us for it today—a postal card will 


American Fork G Hoe Company 


333 Am. Trust Bldg. 





Cleveland, Ohio 





closing the card of the farmer who 


supplied the address, is sent to 
each name. The idea is that this 
card, which reads, ‘Compliments 
of Mr. John Jones, will make 
those farmers talk about the book 
and the tools. This method serves 
as a sort of an endless chain. A 
letter is also written to the dealer 


his inspiration and advice, entitled 
‘Selling Pointers.’ It is a brief 
and comprehensive treatise on 
salesmanship, and serves as a sup- 
plement and key to the book, 
‘Tools and Their Uses,’ from which 
selling points concerning forks and 
hoes may be gleaned. Many deal- 
ers can and do profit by this book, 
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but for reasons of propriety we 
send out copies addressed to the 
clerk. 

“To continue the selling chain 
and afford the retailer an induce- 
ment and means to associate his 
store with ‘True Temper’ advertis- 
ing, he was supplied with sales 
aids free. These consist of at- 
tractive five-color, one-sheet post- 
ers having a facsimile design of 
the tool book which goes to farm- 
ers. The design is our ‘De-lighted 
Farmer’—a farmer admiring a 
fork and a hoe, which he holds in 
his hands. Here again the com- 
pany’s name is suggested by the 
fork and the hoe, Our True Tem- 
per label and the catch-phrase, 
‘The best. tools you have ever 
bought at the same prices you 
have always paid,’ which appear 
on the book cover, are also repro- 
duced in the poster. These posters 
are hung in store windows, Anoth- 
er feature of the sales aids are free 
electrotypes of advertisements for 
the retailer to use in his local pa- 
pers. Still another feature is a 
plan whereby he can present his 
customers with copies of the tool 
book. 

“At the beginning of this cam- 
paign the help afforded retailers 
and jobbers by the advertising in 
farm papers was placed before 
them in a large attractive Saturday 
Evening Post style of circular. 
The sales aids were offered free 
and a return application postal 
was enclosed. Copies of this same 
announcement circular were sent 
to about 5,000 jobbers’ salesmen 
to post them on what we were 
doing and enlist their co-opera- 
tion. Letters setting forth the in- 
tentions and plans of the company 
were addressed to their jobbing 
customers. Somewhat contrary to 
expectations, these plans were not 
only well received by the trade, 
but were commended for the en- 
terprise shown, and -in numerous 
cases co-operation was voluntarily 
extended, 

“Everybody in our own organi- 
zation was also mailed copies of 
‘True Temper’ literature and made 
familiar with our plans, even down 
to the workmen who produce the 
tools. This has served to awaken 
inspiration and pride in True 


Temper products and in the suc- 
cess of our advertising campaign 
Circular matter. is frequently 
mailed to both jobbers and retail- 
ers, and page and half-page ad- 
vertisements are used in the four 
leading hardware trade journals. 
Although the farm and garden 
hand-tool business, by virtue of its 
nature, is such that, anything like 
quick results and a rapid growth 
in sales is positively precluded, 
there had been received at the end 
of four months sufficient evidence 
that the plans are working admir- 
ably. Inquiries from the farm pa- 
pers are surprising in their char- 
acter and number.” 

Mr. Pancoast’s description of 
his two booklets is perhaps too 
modest. 

The one that goes to the farmer, 
“Tools and Their Uses,” is a con- 
cise, clear and practical treatise 
on tools that must unquestionably 
convey new information about 
hoes, forks, rakes, etc., to anybody 
who reads it, no matter what his 
experience as a tool-user. Few 
farmers know that for so simple 
an operation as handling hay and 
grain there are nine different 
forks, each suited to different 
kinds of fodder and bundles. For 
handling manure, there are nine 
others, and for threshing, eight 
others. Fifteen hoes and cutting 
implements are made for weeding 
and cultivating. Among the hoes 
are shown ten for general field 
and garden work, twenty-three 
others for special purposes, ten 
heavy hoes for cotton and other 
southern products, and a group 
of one dozen tools for sugar-beet 
work. The company has gone so 
far in production of special tools 
that it advertises for suggestions, 
and pays anyone who furnishes 
the idea for a good tool for a spe- 
cial purpose. 

The processes by which these 
tools-are made, each from a single 
piece of metal, is described and il- 
lustrated. Methods of making and 
fitting handles are also shown. 
The “hang” and shape of each tool 
are also dealt with fully, showing 
how carefully it is adapted to a 
special class of work with a view 
to giving lightness, strength, ease 
and facility. It takes time and 
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muscle to do work with a poor 
hand-tool, The man with the hoe 
nakes about 2,000 strokes per 
hour. Twenty-five cents more in- 
vested in the proper hoe may re- 
sult in several dollars’ worth of 
additional work, 

As an indication of the matter in 
“Tools and Their Uses,” this de- 
scription of “Handle Making” is 
submitted : 


Cut and Sawed. Second-growth ash 
timber suitable for handles is first se- 
lected in the tree. After it is cut and 
delivered to the mill, it is sawed into 
planks and then into squares of proper 
dimensions\and lengths for handles, 

Inspectea and_ Sorted. Now the 
squares are inspected and sorted ac- 
cording to their fitness for hoe, fork 
or rake handles. Every piece of timber 
is especially selected for a_ particular 
kind of tool, for which it will make the 
best handle. 

Handle Turned. The gracefully 
shaped handle is cut down from the 
rough-sawed, square piece of timber in 
an automatic turning-machine. 

Selected. The handles are now in- 
spected and sorted again, and the high- 
est grade handles selected for making 
True Temper tools. 

Sanded. Then the roughness is tak- 
en off by passing the handle through a 
large sanding machine, 

Bent. It is next steamed and prop- 
erly bent. Dried in this bent position, 
the shape is permanently _ retained. 
Great care must be exercised to have 
the bend fit the grain of the wood just 
right. 

Bored. The bent end is then ma- 
chine bored and shaped ready for the 
steel parts. 

Ferrule. Three machines and one 
brazing furnace, with five operators, 
are required to make the ferrule. 

Ferrule-Cap. It takes three machines 
and three men to make this small but 
important part of a tool. 

Driven. The ferrule and cap are 
driven on, and the shank of the fork 
into the handle by machinery of special 
design. 

Trued and Inspected. Now the han- 
dled fork is trued up and inspected by 
an expert with a practised eye. The 
“hang” must be accurate to a dot be- 
fore it passes as a correctly made tool. 

Coarse Sanded. At this point the 
handle is treated to the operations of a 
coarse sand polishing machine. 

Fine Sanded. Then it is fine sanded, 
to give it a smoother finish. 

Polished. To give the handle a still 
better appearance and to protect it 
against weather, it is subjected to the 
operation of a special waxing machine, 
which gives it a bright, glossy finish. 

Finished. The fork now goes to the 
final finishing room, where part of the 
metal is enameled and bronzed, 

Inspected. The completely finished 
fork is now critically inspected to see 
that it conforms in every particular to 
the True Temper standard of specifica- 


tions, 
Labeled. All tools which pass the 


final inspection then receive the True 
Temper label—a diploma of merit, as it 
were, 

But even more admiration is 
aroused by the little book on “Sell- 
ing Pointers,’ which goes to 
clerks. Few, indeed, are the gen- 
eral advertisers who have realized 
the importance of the retailer’s 
clerk. A most important link in 
many an advertising chain from 
factory to consumer, he is also the 
most neglected. Clothing manu- 
facturers say, for instance, that 
half the satisfaction a wearer gets 
out of a suit of clothes lies in 
the way the retail clerk fits him. 
Not one clerk in ten knows that 
he is sending customers away with 
clothes a size too smal!.. The 
clothing men bewail this general 
ignorance of details on the part of 
the clerks—and at the same time 
carefully refrain from sending out 
anything that would in any way 
enlighten them. And so it goes 
in all trades. The manufacturer 
who compiles a book for the guid- 
ance of retail clerks, and sends it 
to them personally, with a letter, 
is so rare as hardly to be worth 
looking up in advertising opera- 
tions. 

But the American Fork & Hoe 
Company has reached the clerk 
with its little red-covered book of 
twenty-four pages, and is talking 
to him on a basis that cannot help 
but bring results wherever it finds 
a clerk with brains and ambition. 
“Selling Pointers” is written to be 
read in connection with the book 
that goes to consumers. In the 
latter the clerk finds every scrap 
of information that will help him 
select a tool for a given class of 
work, and to demonstrate to the 
purchaser why it should be used, 
and how it is made and hung, and 
where the trifling extra cost comes 
in—if- there is any. In “Selling 
Pointers” an appeal is first made 
to the clerk to make himself a 
good salesman, showing him that 
his place in a retail store gives 
him priceless opportunities for 
learning people and methods, and 
how an efficient retail clerk can 
literally raise himself by the boot- 
straps into some of the most de- 
sirable positions in the business 
world, 
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The character of this selling 
book is indicated in its chapter on 
“How to Answer Objections”: 


After you have become so familiar 
with our tools that you can easily talk 
up their merits, it is well to be pre- 
pared to answer possible objections 
from customers. The successful sales- 
man believes fully and unreservedly 
that his goods are right and worth the 
price asked. There is not a salesman 
in the country who doesn’t hear every 
day that “the price is too high.” If 
you study the goods you will find that 
there are certain points in each article 
that make the price reasonable. 

An able salesman never allows price 
to affect his salesmanship qualities. Ob- 
jection to the price is generally in the 
bargaining spirit and is seldom strong 
enough to spoil a sale if the salesman 
does his part. 

Learn to speak of price as really im- 
material when the intrinsic value of an 
article is considered. 

Do you know the easing-up power of 
the word only? For instance: “It will 
do your work better and easier and is 
only seventy-five cents.”” The salesman 
who knows how to use that word only 
can make a dollar look like thirty cents. 

The best selling arguments are the 
points of the goods. If you know 
every point, the way you talk will 
show you know it and customers will 
have confidence in your judgment. 

When a farmer tells you he cannot 
afford to buy more tools than he has 
been using, or that they cost too much, 
or if he objects in any way to the 
price, you can answer him in this way: 
“Of course the price you pay to own 
these tools must be considered, but, 
how much it will cost you to do with- 
out them is important, isn’t it? Work 
which you have to do with Hand-Tools 
is the hardest you experience. If you 
can do that work in less time, with 
less effort and do it better, you make 
money every time you use these tools. 
Here is a tool that costs you only sev- 
enty-five cents. It will pay for itself 
in is than two days’ use. After that 
it earns money for you.” (See page 6, 
“Tools and Their Uses,’’ which will 
tell you why these statements are true). 


When a farmer says, “My present 
tools are satisfactory,” he may change 
his mind, if you answer him with, 
“Your present tools, Mr.. Blank, no 
doubt, are giving you satisfaction, as 
you say, but they wouldn’t give you 
satisfaction if you knew that other 
tools were handier and better adapted 
to your work and would help you to 
do it better. and easier. Let me show 
you our line of True Temper tools and 
tell you about them.” Then hand him a 
Vegetable Scoop-Fork and give him the 
points about it, which you will find on 
page 27 of “Tools and Their Uses.” 
Or show him a barn fork, stable hoe, 
potato hook or fork, or any tools in 
which he may possibly have an inter- 
est. 

Suppose he. says, “They are good 
tools, but I don’t want any now.” Say 
to him, “It is unfortunate, Mr. Blank, 
that you are not always within a stone’s 
throw of a store that sells tools, at the 


very time you need a good handy tool 
with which to tackle a big job you 
want to do quickly, or at a time when 
‘you or your men are tired out from 
using awkward or_ unsuitable tools. 
Then you begin to wish you had bought 
some True Temper  Special-Purpose 
tools the last time you were in town. 
Get them now and you will have them 
when you need them. ‘In time of 
peace prepare for war,’ you know.” 

“No, I have made up my mind, I 
wili not buy them, to-day,” perhaps he 
may say. With a good-natured smile 
say to him, “Do you not remember that 
Lincoln said, ‘Only the dead and the 
foolish never change their minds’? You 
will save money, time and your muscle 
by getting the tools you need to-day, 
because you are sure to want them 
sooner than you expect, and when you 
want them you will want them very 
much.” 

In making your selling talk, always be 
ready to stop talking when your cus- 
tomer is ready to buy. 

When you approach a customer waste 
no time in getting to the point. Hit 
the nail squarely on the head at the 
first possible instant. Leave your pre- 
liminaries until the last—and then omit 
them altogether. 

Don’t appear too anxious to make a 
sale; do not embarrass a customer by 
being too urgent. 

While this tool advertising has 
been running but a short time, it 
has already demonstrated efficien- 
cy. One surprising feature re- 
vealed has been the rousing of la- 
tent demand for the most staple 
tools. At the outset there was a 
feeling that probably no very great 
new demand could be created for 
such appliances—that about so 
many hoes, forks, etc., were need- 
ed every year, and bought by 
farmers and gardeners, and that 
the company already had an over- 
whelming proportion of this busi- 
ness. But along with the interest 
in special tools stimulated by this 
advertising, have come many in- 
quiries from farmers stating that 
they cannot find on sale staple 
tools, common hoes and forks, that 
the company had believed to be on 
sale everywhere. Next to this in- 
terest of the public, comes that of 
the trade. Far from disturbing 
trade conditions, the campaign has 
shown that the jobber and retailer 
nowadays prefer advertised lines, 
and have time and capital to han- 
dle only what is “called for.” 


Jas. H. COoLtins. 


—_ 


Capacity to improve the ideas of 
somebody else is not plagiarism—it is 
the best sort of originality.—Es«change. 
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SOME ‘BANK ADVERTISING 
THAT PAID. 


There is no sort of question but 
that it pays to advertise a savings 
bank, yet confirmatory facts and 
figures are rarely available for 
publication. How well savings 
bank advertising pays depends in 
part upon the character of the 
community in which a bank is lo- 
cated, but very largely upon the 
character of the copy and me- 
diums used. Trite as that seems, 
it is not properly appreciated by 
those banks which do not adver- 
tise, nor does it seem to be thor- 
oughly understood by many of the 
banks which do advertise, if their 
understanding is to be measured 
by their copy. For instance, many 
banks located in more or less cos- 
mopolitan cities print their ads 
only in English. Now in a city 





MONEY IS LIKE STEAM. 

Let it freely escape and ’tis of no 
service to anyone. Confine it within 
certain bounds and you may utilize its 
energy to perform service for you. 

In the case of money—confined here 
—this service takes the form of 3 per 
cent interest if you deposit it in a Time 
Certificate. It then becomes surplus en- 
ergy. How much surplus have you? 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK. 





having a large German population 
full advantage should be taken of 
the German’s natural tendency to- 
wards thrift by printing the bank’s 
announcement in German — not 
every day, but at least once or 
twice each week. The ads may 
reach but few who could not read 
them if printed in English, but 
there is a subtle flattery in appeal- 
ing to people direct in their own 
language. It also tends to estab- 
lish and increase the confidence in 
American financial institutions 
which, in the foreigner, is none 
too strong and is shaken seriously 
by the occasional hasty departure 
of a bank cashier or president, 
who in his haste to get away gets 
the bank’s money mixed with his 
own and takes it along for safe 
keeping. 

WHY A YOUNG WOMAN SHOULD 

HAVE A BANK ACCOUNT. 


If she expects some day to be a house- 
keeper it is imperative that she learn 





the “value” of money. Otherwise house- 
hold expenses jump. 

The proper care of money is one of 
the things one instinctively learns from 
having a Bank account. 

Young Woman, this Bank would like 
to open an account with you. All mod- 
ern banking conveniences are here, and 
we insure you the most courteous treat- 
ment from our banking force, 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK, 





Much has been done of late, 
through advertising, to inculcate 
in the young the habit of system- 
atic saving—so much, in fact, that 
but little effort has been made to 
point out, effectively, the lack of 
security and profit in such depos- 
itories as clocks, socks, Bibles and 
bric-a-brac. It is well to reprint, 
occasionally, those news items that 
chronicle the loss of money so de- 
posited—by theft or by the ele- 
ments—and to show by printing 
authentic statements of some of 
the get-rich-overnight and bonanza 
mining schemes that go up the fin- 
ancial flue every now and then, the 
advantages of 3 per cent and safe- 
ty over a prospect (?) of 50 or 
100 per cent in the sweet bye and 
bye that even the longest-lived in- 
vestors rarely live to see. 





DIFFERENT WAYS TO “GET 
5 ; 


HERE.” 


You might “take a shy” at some nice- 
looking mining proposition—backed and 
endorsed by someone you never knew— 
and you MIGHT strike a “good thing.” 

You KNOW what you're getting 
when you put your savings in this bank 
to draw 3 per cent interest. 

You KNOW every man _ connected 
with this bank, and the standing each 
has in the community. 

You KNOW your interest is sure, and 
your money’s safe, and that if necessity 
calls you can withdraw it instanter. 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK. 





But, no matter how advertising 
helps to boost deposits, or how 
clearly advertising is responsible 
for a large increase, a certain 
ultra-conservative element among 
the directors will insist upon at- 
tributing the increase to some 
other cause and, if possible, lay on 
the chopping-block the neck of the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 
That many banks increase their 
deposits without advertising proves 
only the wonderful prosperity of 
the country and the good sense of 
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those of its inhabitants who store 
away some portion of their har- 
vests against the inevitable rainy 
day. The savings bank that makes 
large gains in deposits without ad- 
vertising, probably has something 
to offer which, if made known 
through the newspapers, would 
make the present growth look like 
the nurseryman’s rose bush as 
compared with its picture in the 
catalog. All the foregoing is 
merely a preface to the following 
letter, which furnishes what al- 
most any reasoning person will be 
willing to accept as proof that sav- 
ings bank advertising has a very 
direct and rather important influ- 
ence on savings bank deposits—or, 
in other words, that it pays to ad- 
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occasional special ad; and reinforced by 
calendars, a small amount of progr: 
advertising, etc. Since that time 
newspaper ads have been special :ll- 
type “reason-why” ads, changed rez 
larly every week. Special care has bre 
used to make them _ interesting 
newsy in order to cultivate the ad-r 
ing habit in the reading public. 

The table following is a comparativ 
statement of deposits covering approxi 
mately a like period of time during four 
consecutive years and shows conclusive. 
ly the benefits which have been derived 
from this advertising. Note the figures 
for the 1906 period: as compared with 
those of previous years. The approxi- 
mate normal deposit increase may be 
found by striking a general average of 
the average daily increase for the three 
years 1903, 1904, and 1905; and any 
general increase during 1906 above this 
normal average should be chargeable to 
the credit of the advertising. 

These figures are taken from the pub- 
lished statements of the bank: 





April 6, 1906.. 
November 12, 1906... 


‘during 
period. 
$48,086.43 
13,067.22 
57,940.82 
101,674.50 


Number 
of s 
in period. 
222 
, 222 
259 


220 
General average (normal) increase for the years 1903, 1904 and 1905, per day ...... 
Increase for 1906 period was above the normal average increase, 


perday.... .. 
Total amount of deposit increase which should be credited to the advertising 
($296.05x220 


days) 
This sum at8 7d cent intere 
city) would if carried one year bri: 


Deducting 8 per cent (interest paid on savings 
and approximate cost of advertising, not more than... 


Probable net profit to the bank’........... 


65,131.00 
5,210.48 
1,953.98 
eee 1,000.00 
——— 2,953.93 
2,256.55 


eeeere 
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vertise a savings bank, even where 
competition is very keen: 


Huntincton, W. VA. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I have read with much interest the 
article in your issue of December 12th 
upon the success of W. D. Sanders’ 
bank advertising, and cannot refrain 
from adding my quota to the already 
piled up evidence that steady, regularly 
Gronged, properly placed advertising, 
with good “reason-why” copy, free from 
sensational features yet strictly up-to- 
date, is a force which, applied to banks, 
exerts a not to be despised influence for 
good. 

Some time ago I sent your Ready 
Made Department copies of a number of 
ads produced by myself for the Home 
Laundry and the Huntington National 
Bank of this city, upon which you were 
kind enough to comment in your issue 
of August 8, 1906. I was not at that 
time in a position to show what results 
had accrued from the bank ads, but can 
now furnish some figures which are in- 
teresting. 

My connection with the bank began 
early in arch, 1906. Prior to this 
time the bank had been advertising, but 
instead of using special newspaper copy 
was using a syndicate ad-service with an 
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Beside this profit to the bank in actual 
cash, which may reasonably be expected 
from the increase already accomplished, 
there is the cumulative value of the ad- 
vertising which cannot be expressed in 
dollars and cents except as its influence 
is shown in future deposits. 

We have, perhaps, not had to contend 
with the difficulty of a limited field, as 
Huntington has a city population of 
about 25,000 and is the metropolis of a 
fairly large farming country; has two 
evening dailies and one morning daily; 
three weekly papers, not counting the 
weekly editions of-the dailies; and a 
number of church papers—monthlies. Of 
these the bank has made principal use 
during ‘the campaign of the two even- 
ing dailies and two of the weeklies 
only, using in each a four or five-inch 
display ad. In theater programs, a few 
country papers and some of the month- 
lies, a mere card has been used, but it 
is not probable that these have played 
much part in the increased business for 
the same practices have been employed 
heretofore without unusual results. ‘Jot 
much effort has been made to cover ter- 
ritory except in the cit 

There is, however, a 


j ‘ : leet competition 
for banking business in the city, as there 
are five other banks having a_ capital, 


respectively, of $250,000, $135,090; 
$100,000, $37,200, and $20,000. ‘he 
capital of this bank is $100,000, 
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Of these banks four have been ad- 
vertising, one discontinuing early in the 
year; and one, the smallest, has done 
practically none at all. 

A comparison of the deposit increase, 
which is a fair test, of this bank with 
that of the largest competitor—which 
has been advertising, using syndicate 
ads—and the smallest competitor, for 
the 1906 period shows a deposit increase 
for the Huntington National Bank 
which more than equals 100 per cent of 
its capital stock; while the largest com- 
petitor shows a gain of slightly over 50 
per cent, and the smallest a gain of 
slightly more than 10 per cent. 

I am enclosing clippings of several of 
the ads used. 

Yours truly, 
F. Abas, 


There’s another point to consid- 
er, and while it is, perhaps, cov- 
ered in the foregoing letter where 
the cumulative value of savings 
bank advertising is touched upon, 
it is likely to be overlooked. The 
savings bank that conducts an ac- 
tive campaign for deposits calls 
attention to itself, incidentally, as 
a good place from which to bor- 
row. The question that naturally 


ADVANTAGES FOUND HERE. 

It is to your advantage to start your 
bank account here and now, because 
your funds will be safe in our fine bur- 
glar-proof vaults; because if you deposit 
them in the form of a Deposit Certifi- 
cate we pay three per cent interest; be- 
cause we will treat you with every cour- 
tesy and protect your interests in every 
possible way. 

We will be glad to open an account 
with you. 

THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 

BANK. 








suggests itself is this: If such re- 
sults as those given in Mr. Adams’ 
letter are possible in a city of 25,- 
ooo and under the conditions 
named, what might not be done by 
good advertising in a city four 
times as large, in those days when 
almost everybody can lay up a few 
dollars without sacrifice of any- 
thing essential to comfortable liv- 
ing? Scattered through this arti- 
cle are some of the ads employed 
in this campaign. 


A Nove libel suit was recently brought 
against the New Orleans ‘Picayune by a 
practising physician of that city because 
the . Picayune incidentally praised the 
work of the doctor. The doctor took 
action for damages on the ground that 
the paper made it appear as though he 
had en advertising himself.—E,x- 
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II 
DAILY PAPERS SURPRISED 
TH 


EM. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company has 
heretofore used exclusively magazine 
space to exploit their typewriters, but 
it appears as though they will now 
work along a new course and in the 
future spend a great portion of thei? 
advertising appropriation with newspa- 
pers. 

It seems that the reason for this 
change in policy is that some weeks ago 
the Oliver ople were prevailed upon 
to use a full-page advertisement in one 
of Chicago’s Sunday papers to adver- 
tise a decidedly attractive photogravure. 
The results obtained from this one in- 
sertion were astonishing and _ instanta- 
neous and was the means of bringing 
forcibly to the attention of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company the value of 
newspapers as an advertising medium, 
and they have signified their intentions 
to include newspapers in all future 
campaigns.—Commercial Union. 











MILLIONS LOST 


GET-RICH-QUICK 
SCHEMES 


Tue CHICAGO REcorD- 
HERALD refuses to print 
many pages of “Get-Rich- 
Quick” advertising which 
some of its contemporaries 
publish. 


March 1907 Circulation 


Daily Average - - 151,526 
Sunday Average - - 216,470 


CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 














The German Weekly 
of National Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 149,281. Rate 35c. 
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THE USEFUL BUSINESS 
STORY. 


Occasionally the adwriter is per- 
mitted, when the boss is away, to 
insert in the staid announcements 
of the house a little story of some- 
thing that happened in the store, 
a little anecdote that points a 
moral in the business, a trifle of 
conversational gossip that puts the 
advertising message in a new, 
fresh form. 

Not very often, though. 

Staid business hates the anec- 
dote, the little story, the conver- 
sational style. Staid business be- 
lieves that when it indulges in this 
sort of thing it is entertaining the 
public, and that the public mustn't 
be entertained by business. Let 
the public go to a vaudeville show 
or Luna Park if it wants diver- 
sion. Business is business, and we 
are here to sell goods. 

This view of the matter has 
killed many an anecdote that ought 
to have been published right in the 
regular advertising, whether it en- 
tertained or not. Let it entertain, 
if it will. The more entertaining, 
the more widely read. And after 
such bon-mots have been read, 
they stick in readers’ memories 
longer than any formal advertis- 
ing argument, price, catch-phrase, 
or picture. 

It is a cardinal error to regard 
the little business story as solely 
an entertainer. For it accomplish- 
es another purpose, and one that 
can scarcely be accomplished by 
any other form of advertisement 
writing. 

Most of the advertising argu- 
ments published every day are— 
what? 

Why, promises. Efforts to pic- 
ture the thing the reader hasn't 
seen. Efforts to reassure him 
about something he hasn't tried. 
Take up a magazine or newspaper, 
and this is the burden of all the 
ads. Try us! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed—forty years in business— 
$1,000 reward—refer to all banks 
and trust companies! 

How in the deuce could it be 
otherwise, when all the conven- 
tional advertising argument must 


be written from the same view- 
point? 

It is all “Before.” 

If you want to show the “Af- 
ter” side of your proposition, then 
the pleased-purchaser anecdote, 
and the little story beginning 
“Yesterday a gentleman said in 
our store,’ and the gossipy dia- 
logue, and the instance taken fron 
real life—these become necessary 

How foolish to cut off this re 
source because it appears that the 
public is getting a free entertain- 
ment—easy reading. 

Take accident insurance. What 
man anticipates that an accident 
is going to happen to him? Not 
one in a million. What direct ap- 
plication to his own case has the 
table of payments in case of in- 
jury? None whatever. He isn't 
going to be hurt. The word “ac- 
cident” brings up in his mind pic- 
tures of railroad trains crashing 
head on, and steamboats blowing 
up. He takes hardly one railroad 
ride a week, and a steamer trip 
once a year. All the arguments 


that can be brought to impress 
him with the value of accident in- 


surance by playing up the “Be- 
fore” features, are weak, and _col- 
orless, and unconvincing. They 
simply don’t strike home, that’s 
all. 

Now, observe how pointed the 
thing becomes when the accident 
insurance company’s books are 
searched for real incidents. Here 
are pictures of the little mishaps 
that accident companies really pay 
the most indemnities on. Here, in 
stories from a booklet issued by 
the Maryland Casualty Company, 
of Baltimore, is the “After” side 
of accident insurance presented so 
that the reader, instead of absorb- 
ing abstract promises of things 
that might be, is seeing the princi- 
ple work out in actuality, through 
the anecdote and the story: 

A policy-holder who depends on his 
knowledge of the different brands of 
tobacco for a livelihood was filling a 
glass from a bottle of carbonated wa 
ter when, for some unexplained reason 
the bottle burst, cutting the inner su: 
face of the man’s right hand. A phy 
sician who was called ordered the in 
jured man to carry his hand in a sling 
for two weeks. He found that he 
could. not competently examine cigars 
with one hand, nor could he atten 
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any of his office duties. The outcome 
of the matter was that he did no work 
for three weeks. He was paid the full 
indemnity which his policy guaranteed 
in case of disability. 

Another policy-holder was awakened 
at midnight by his wife, who thought 
that someone was attempting to break 
into the house. The man of the house 
arose, as became him, and in his eager- 
ness to get downstairs, he stumbled and 
fell. He supposed that he was practi- 
cally unhurt, but his physician kept him 
in bed a day as a matter of precaution. 
The next day the man could not stand, 
He made several determined efforts to 
leave his bed, but a second examination 
showed that he had sprained his an- 
kle and twisted some tendons in one 
leg. He was totally disabled for five 
weeks, and the eggs’ | he received from 
the company paid all his expenses. 

A department store had a piano 
sale—‘slightly used” instruments, 
marred only by pin-checks so mi- 
nute that an expert alone could 
tell them from new, but on this 
account to be closed out at reduc- 
tions—and all that sort of thing, 
you know. The initial announce- 
ment was made on Sunday in full 
pages, with detailed lists of the 
pianos, what they were worth, 
what they were to be closed out 
at. On Monday the same ad was 
boiled down into a quarter page, 
and on Tuesday repeated. Then, 
on Wednesday, the adwriter intro- 
duced the anecdote. : 

An old, experienced piano sales- 
man had happened into the store, 
quite casually, and looked those 
pianos over. Astonished? That 
was no term for the profound 
wonder that filled him as he read 
price-tag after price-tag, and ex- 
amined the instruments. Never in 
his life had he seen such reductions. 
Opportunities like these to secure 
a practically new piano at half its 
real value were unknown in all 
his years of experience. 
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Put into conversational form, 
this made easy reading, and gave 
a new point of view on old bar- 
gain arguments, and showed up 
the “After” side in a way impossi- 
ble with conventional advertising 
forms. 

Instances might be given to any 
length. There is no business too 
dignified to profit by this style of 
advertising occasionally, and the 
advertiser who eschews and pro- 
hibits it because he imagines he is 
entertaining the public, simply 
doesn’t see the full import of the 
little story style. He puts the ban 
on business anecdotes and dialogue 
in the belief that such forms be- 
long to Weber and Fields. But 
when rightly used they are really 
a legitimate medium for convey- 
ing arguments from a view-point 
not to be embodied in convention- 
al advertising forms. They show 
the “After” side and the ‘Pleased 
purchaser.” Conventional argu- 
ments are chiefly promises. Busi- 
ness stories show the advertised 
promise working out. 


———__ +> —____—_. 


DON’T BE CARELESS. 

Avoid unintentional double meanings 
in the catch phrases used in your ad- 
vertising, for nothing can be more em- 
barrassing than having your serious 
and well-meant efforts put in a ridicu- 
lous light. Recently an Atlantic City 
hotel, advertising its culinary depart- 
ment in New York newspapers, used 
this headline: 

“You Will, ,Find What You Like Dif- 
ferent Here.” 

The phrase had, no doubt, the best 
intentions behind it, but the effect was 
conspicuously unhappy. 


+> 


Tryinc to sell goods with cheap ad- 
vertising matter, is like trying to win 
a golden crown b —— pennies in 
the contribution box «change. 








issues ¢ 
lutely first in \ field. 


will get it for you, 





The Des Moines Capital 


as usual, published more advertising of all kinds in April in twenty-six 


an any competitor in thirty issues. 
It has the largest circulation in Des Moines 
and the largest in the State of Iowa. 
you’re after business in this great commonwealth the CaPiTaL 
It gives the biggest service at the lowest cost. 


Eastern Offices—0’MARA & ORMSBEE, Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 


The CAPITAL is abso- 


It is a State newspaper and if 
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14 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Some time ago a prominent New 
York publishing house brought out 
a novel that, for certain reasons, 
was advertised in newspapers with- 
out the publishers’ firm name. 
The advertisements sought to di- 
rect attention wholly on the plot 
and characters of the story, and 
to sell the book through these 
alone. But the ads did not take 
hold for some reason. Sales were 
slow, and the interest in the book- 
selling trade lukewarm. After 
several weeks of this anonymous 
advertising the firm altered its 
policy and exploited the book in 
the regular way, with the name of 
the publishers at the bottom of 
each announcement. Almost im- 
mediately there was a quickening 
of interest, and the story soon be- 
came a satisfactory seller. 

There is an instructive moral 
here. The public not only selects 
books largely by _ publishers’ 
names, regarding the latter as an 
index to the character of an inde- 
terminable kind of merchandise, 
but it is guided to a very large 


extent by firm names in its selec- 


tion of other commodities. Very 
often the lack of a name in an 
advertisement amounts to the lack 
of one on a label—it leads to that 
distrust associated with everything 
the maker or originator is ashamed 
to put his signature to. 

“Tainted news,” as it is called, 
may be regarded as a form of 
anonymous advertising. In Mas- 
sachusetts there has lately been a 
good deal of public interest in a 
bill before the State Legislature to 
provide industrial life insurance in 
connection with savings banks. 
The Metropolitan Life. as_ the 
leading company selling this form 
of insurance, has opposed the 
measure. There were two meth- 
ods open for opposition in news- 
papers. First, anonymous adver- 
tising, the sending out of articles 
purporting to be genuine news, but 
containing the company’s reasons 
why that measure should be de- 
feated; or the publication of paid 
advertisements with no indication 
of the identity of the corporation 
paying for the space. Second, 
frank statements of the company’s 
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reasons for opposition, published 
in paid space over its name. The 
latter course was adopted, and 
full-page arguments printed in 
many Massachusetts newspapers. 
There is no question but the lat- 
ter form of advertising carries 
greater weight with the public. 

An advertiser’s name attached 
to his announcements is a guar- 
antee of integrity at the time the 
ad appears. But it’ goes much 
further than that, for while his 
announcements in themselves may 
be transitory, the effect of his 
name remains, and the longer he 
publishes it in connection with at- 
tractive merchandise, the wider 
and sounder grows his reputation 
for honorable dealing. In the 
course of years, his name becomes 
the chief guarantee of his mer- 
chandise, and though it occupies 
but a single line of small type at 
the bottom of a page of. advertis- 
ing, is yet the weightiest part of 
every ad he puts out, 

Anonymous advertising is not 
very common. But occasionally a 
business house sees fit to use it, 
while the advertising that takes 
some standpoint on legislation (a 
form of publicity becoming very 
common nowadays) is not infre- 
quently printed without reference 
to the interests that pay for the 
space. It might be laid down as 
an axiom, however, that the more 
valuable and important the thing 
offered, or the measure advocated, 
the more need for making plain 
the advertiser’s identity and stand- 
ing. The public wants to know 
What? and Why? But it also 
wants to know Who? and in many 
cases the last is the most impor- 
tant question with readers. 


Don’t “fire” the boy! Keep him and 
make a better boy of him! If you do 
he will be a better man. Boys are all 
right if you understand them. In every 
one of them rightly handled there is a 
germ of manhood and possibilities of 
mighty success in the future. Grown up 
under kindly influences, the excess ener- 
gy that made them enjoy their boyish 
escapades will be directed to the accom. 
plishment of great things. So don’t 
“fire” the bov. Talk to him. Get him 
interested in his work. Tell him of the 
things before him in life. Teach him 
Thrift and industry. - Remember, he is 
just a little raw material, out of which 
you can fashion a better man than you 
are, no matter how good you are.— 
Copy. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
HOW NEWSPAPERS ARE 
MADE. 


A new book on an old subject ¢ 


—oiie-that is always absorbing to 
everybody interested in advertis- 
ing—in “Making a Newspaper,” 
by John L. Given, lately issued by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Mr. Given was for more than five 
years on the editorial staff of the 
New York Evening Sun, a news- 
paper that is said to train more 
eficient reporters than any other 
journal in the United States. His 
book is the result of two years’ 


work, and deals chiefly with the 


duties and methods of reporters 
and editors, as will be seen by 
this summary of the chapters: 
1—The American Newspaper. 2— 
Newspaper Office Organiation. 3—The 
Editor-in-Chief. 4—The Managing Ed- 
itor. 5—-Uncovering the News. 6—- 
The Police as News-gatherers. aed 
Police Courts as News Centers, 8— 
Starting the Day’s Work. 9—What 
the City Editor Does. Qualifications 
for —. 11—How the Report- 
ers Work. 12—Writing a Newspaper 
Story. 13—News from Outside the 
City. 14—Preparing for Journalism. 15 
--Getting a Situation. 16—The Prizes 
in Journalism. 17—With the Printers. 
18—The Money-Making Department. 
This volume is in some respects 
a “how to” book, for it seeks to 
answer questions. But it is also 
written in interesting narrative 
form, and makes good reading 
for anyone who likes live infor- 
mation about the world of affairs. 
Two of the chapters deal with 
the policy and business side of 
the American newspaper, the ad- 
vertising and circulation depart- 
ments, subjects about which there 
probably exists enough informa- 
tion to make a book of as great 
interest and the same proportions. 
Some of the matter in these chap- 
ters, it is said,.was.cut by the 
publishers under the impression 
that it had no general interest, a 
fact ‘which suggests that some- 
body. might write a. very enter- 
taining book in “The Mistakes of 
Publishers,” and one to which 
perhaps the publishers themselves 
would be quick to contribute. 
Many interesting facts escaped 
the’ blue pencil, however. The 
author states, for example, that 
there are in New York newspaper 
properties that could not be 
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bought for $10,000,000, that at 
least one has a mechanical equip- 
ment that cost $1,000,000, and that 
3,000,000 would be required to 
equip a metropolitan daily issuing 
morning and evening editions, 
build up a circulation of 75,000 
copies for each, and put the jour- 
nal on a paying basis. Some of 
the New York business managers 
deal with a weekly expense ac- 
count of nearly $50,000. Im- 
portant news is now taken from 
the wires and put on the presses 
not in minutes, but seconds. A 
paper with the day’s stock quota- 
tions, having fifteen minutes’ clear 
start in Wall Street, could sell 
20,000 copies in that district. 
There are dailies that use a half 
million dollars’ worth of white 
paper yearly. It comes in rolls 
weighing half a ton, and costs a 
fraction over two cents a pound, 
where in 1862 the cost was twen- 
ty-four cents. This reduced cost 
of paper, while not generally 
known, has had as much to do 
with the spread of the modern 
daily as the presses that turn out 
190,000 eight-page papers an hour, 
or the 10,000 type-setting ma- 
chines now in use in the United 
States. The largest press in use 
in New York is a double-sextuple, 
capable of printing 72,000 sixteen- 
page papers an hour. The press- 
room of the World contains 
twelve compound presses, equiva- 
lent to seventy single presses, and 
560 stereotype plates, weighing 
nearly fifteen tons, are required to 
equip them, The entire plant 
could turn out almost ,800,000 
eight-page papers an hour. Day 
in and day out the first paper is 


‘printed within fifteen minutes of 


the time the last page is delivered 
in type to the stereotypers, and 
after the first press starts the 
others follow at intervals of no 
Over two minutes, ‘ 

Mr. Given is now. connected 
with the Presbrey agency, New 
York. 

eee eee 
NOT FASHIONABLE. 


Eve was making the best of things. 

“The Garden was no summer resort 
at all,’”’ she explained. ‘One couldn’t 
wear clothes there.” 

Herewith our first parents hiked to 
Skeeterville-by-the-Sea.— Exchange. 
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A Roll of Honor 


Neo amount of money cau buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this ted from p 8 who, accor- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s ‘atone Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulat.on statement. auly signed and datex, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1%)6 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statemen' .o described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such staie- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 


culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (+i: ), 


are generally regarded the ena who believe that an advertiser has aright 


These 
to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 


Newspa 


per Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 


it. No Dabtisher who has = doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
z 


statement would stand out 


ht and clear after the most searching investigation 


would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


é ae. 
Birmingham. Ledger, dy. Average 
22,419. st advertising odvum in A vend 


Montgomery. Journal, dy. Aver. 1906,9,844. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its c city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1906, 6. “aie 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Evening (except Sat.) and 
Sunday morning. Daily average 1906, 4,288. 


CALIFORNIA. 

@akland, Herald, Avera 906, 
19,667; Mar. 1907, 26.967. Only Catt 
fornia ily circulation guaranteed by 
Rowell’s Directory. 


San Franclace. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; Dec. 1906,2,500. 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages,.5x8. Average ci 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600. Home Offices, Fi Building. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Post. The trail of the mighty dollar 
leads from the West. start it your way with a 
Want adin the Post. Cir. dy. 62,645, Sy.87.160 
&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 


Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Dv quae Evening Post. Sworn dy. av. 706, 


"GUA 
oe 
RTE ED 


Bridgeport. Morning Telegram. daily. 
Averuge for 1906,sworn.10,212, You can 
cover Bridgeport thoroughly by using 
Telegram only. late, 1}¢c. per line, flat. 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,537. 

Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily avérage for 1905, 7.573; 1906. 7.672. 


New Haven, Evening Register,dy. Annual 
sworn aver. Jor 1906,14,681; Sunday, 11,662, 


teed by the publishers of|1 





New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. 1905, 8,686; 
1906,9,549. E, Katz, Special Agent, N.Y.’ 


New Haven. Union. Average 1906, 16,481, 
First 3 mos.,, '07, 16.582, E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y, 


New London, Day, ve Aver. 1906, S808 
aver. for Apr., 6,515. E. 1s. E. Katz., Sp. Agent, BY, 


Pa py Evening Hoar. . Hour. Daily average guar- 
to exceed.100. Stoorn circulation 
pm onl P= og 


Nerwich. Bulletin; morning. Average for 
1905, 5,920; 1906, 6,559; Apr., Toor, 7,028, 


Waterbury. Republican, dy. Aver. for 1905, 
5.648; 1906, 5.95%. La Coste & Maxwell. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1906, 85.477 (@O©) 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Average 1906, 
9,482. Mar. ’07, 10,000, E. Katz, Sp. Agt, N.Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1905.46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weeicly 56. 781; aver. 1906, 
daily, 50,857, Sun., 53.988; semi-wy., 74,916, 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,580; 1906, 6,454, 


r~ Sm Citizen. Daily average for 190, 
2477. 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($1.00), 
Bakers’ Helper Co. seman Fer 1906,4,017 (©O) 


Chiecage, Rreodery’ Ganstt: Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
cire’n 114 months endiny Nov. 28, 4906, 69,667. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. 
average for 1905, 3,703; for 1906, 4,001. 


Actual 


Chicago, Examiner. Average 
Sor 1906. 


649,846 Sunday, 
178,000 a. 


large 5 
city of Chicas. than any wo 
L 





other morni rs combined 
Has cert oe ifcate from Association 
of American aavertions 
Circulation for 


ing § re the Chicago Examiner is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of Rowell’s Newspay.ct 
ry. 
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Chieago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation for 1905, 15.866 < 


Chieago, Journal_ Amer, a. Asan, w 
Average Jan., Feb.. Mch., Ran 1907, et ed 


Chieago, Kecord-Herald. Average 1906, daily 
141.748; Sunday 211.611. Average April 
4907. daily 151,648: Sunday, 216,277. 
(The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

(hicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the | it circula- 
tion of an i morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
pyr ~ 5 is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (OO) 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday tities. 
Average for year ending April 80, 1907, 7,871. 


Peorta, E g Star. Cireulati 
more than 21 —T 


INDIANA. 

Orawiprdevilic, Journal. “Nearly eroeets 

reads it.”” Dy. and wy. average, 1906, 5,378. 

Evaneville. Journal-News. Av, for 1906, 16.- 

899. Sundays over 18.000. EZ. Katz, 8. AN. 2 a 

Indianapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1906 a. 

174,584. Now 200,000 4 timesa mo.,75c. a lin 

Notre Dume, The Ave Maria. Ye rinse 

Actual net average for 1906, 24,61 

Riehmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 

average net paid ci ation for three months 

ending, March 31, 1907, 5,228. Daily average for 

March, 1907. 5,504. A'circulation of over 5,000 

guaranteed in all 1907 contracts, The Item goes 

into 80 per cent of the Richmond homes. No 
street sales. 

&@ The absolute correctness of thelatest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guar- 
anteed by the publishers cf 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn daily arerage, 
Apr., 1997, 9,286, Absolutely bestin South Bend. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Muskogee, Times Democrat. 1905, average 
2.881; averuge 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 
IOWA. 


Pea EAN es Bowk-Bye. daily. Arer, 1906, 
8,764. id in advance.” 


Davenport. Catholic Messenger, weekly. 
ictual average for 1905, &,314. 


Davenpert. Times, Daily aver. Apr. 138.002, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay Sor space. 


GUAR 
te po 





guaranteed 


Des Moines. Capital. daily. ba = Young, 
Publisher. Sworn wr cir ton ba wr 1906, 
41.751. Circulation, y and State. larg 
m Iowa. More adr As | of all kinds in 1906 
in 342issues than any competitor in 365 issues. 
Rate 70 cents per inch. flat. 


Tes Moines, Register and Leader—dail a“ 
Sunda: ag enreees more Want” and local d play 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
Paper. yb! ulation Fo Sor Mar. dy. 80.722, 


Des Moines. Towa State Re State Register and Farmer, 
Wy. Aver, number copies printed. 19/6, 82,128. 


PRINTERS’ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Schenectndy. Gazette, daily. A. N 
Actual average for 195, 18.058; 1906, 15.809. 


Dea Moines. The People’s Popular Monthly. 
Actual average for 195, 1S2,175 


Sioux City. Journal. Laily average for 1906 

eworn, 28,705. Morping, Sunday anu kLycninyg 
itiens. 

Sioux Olty. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily averaye 1906, 27.170: 2 Apr., 197, 81.888. 

You can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
—_ every family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. Only Iowa paper that has the Guaruane 


tar. 
KANSAS. 
Hutchinaon. News. Daily 196, 4.260. Mar.. 
1906,4.650, E. Katz, itz, Special Agent, N.Y. 
Lawrenee, World, evening evening and weekly. Copies 
printed, 1906, daily, 8.27%; weekly. 8.084. 


Pittsburg. Headlight..dy. and wy. Actual 
average Jor 1906, daily 5,962, weekly 8.278. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington. Leader. Ar. ’06,, evg. 5.157. Sun. 
6.7938; Jan.,’07, 5,856, Sy. 6,891. LE. Katz, S. A. 


Owensboro. Messenger. Doty aver., 4 mos, 
endiny Apr. 30, 07, 8,499; aver. Apr., 8.702, 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans, Item. Average Feb., iar bat, 
waier mark. 27,610; average for 1907, 27,34 
average for 1906, 24, 615. A high-class newspa 
of known circulation. Want advertisements oa 
szecialty. 


ne 


Auguata. Comfort, mo. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual averuye Jor 1906, 1, ati. ys. 


Augusta. Kennebec rc dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1906, 7.65 

Bangor. Commercial. , 4906, daily 
9.695; weekly 28,578. 

Madison. Bulletin, wy. Circ., 1906, 1,551, 
Oniy paper in Western Sumerset Co. 


Rptittes. MaineWoods and Woodsman.weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 16, 3.077%. 


Portland, Evening Express, Average for 1906, 
daily 12.806. Sunday Teleyrum, 8,041. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. American, daily Average 1906, 
Sun., 77,488; d’y, 67.815. No return privilege. 
Baltimore. News, daiiy. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Arerage 1906, 69.814. For 
April, 1907. 88.835, 
absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the NEws is guaranteed by the 
ublishers of Rowell'e 8 —— 
ewspaper rec who wi 
pay one hundred do lars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual arerage 1905, 99.491, 


Boaton. nag jo Transcript (Q©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


Ketek tk tk ik 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906. daily, 182,936. 
Sunday 295.282. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States, Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


Kew te te 
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BOSTON POST 


Avenues Oe for Murch. 1907. Boston Daily 
Post. 0,148, increase of > over 
January. 907; Boston Sunday Post. 
March. 1907, 284,184, increase ot 5,481 
over January, 1907, First New England ad 
to put in linotypes. First New England pa 
to put in the autoplate. Has in its big plant 
the largest and most expensive press in the 
world. Leads Boston newspapers in amount 
of foreign business. “TheGreat Rreakfast Table 
paper of New knglana.” Covers Boston and 
ew England more thoroughly than any other 
paper. Bulk of its cireuiation delivered in 
— of middle-class, well-to-do portion of com- 
munity 


ike The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Post is guaran- 

teed by t the publishers of 

Rowell’s American News- 

paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


We He WH We We 
0.0. 0.0.0.5 


Gloucester, Daily Times. Every evening ex- 
cept Sunday. Sworn duily averuge 1906, 7,256. 


Holyoke. Transcript, daily. Act. ar. er peer. 
ending May, 1906, 3,349; 3 mus, 07,2. 

Lynn. Evening Item. Dailu sworn ar. year 
1906, 15,068: Jan., 1907, av. 16,017. The Lynn 
family paper. Circuiation absolutely unap- 
proached in quantity or quality by any Lynn 

paper. 


zum, Evening News. Actual arerage for year 
g Dec, 31, 1906, 37.226. 


Springfield, Current Events. Alone guar- 
antees results. Get proposition. Over 50,000, 


Woburn. News, evening and weekly. Daily 
av, net paid cir. Murch, 1,528. Wkly, 1.481 


Worcester. Evening Gazette. Actual sworn 
arerage Sor 196,11,401 copies daily; Feb., ’07, 
18.306; March, 1907, 15.768. Largest evening 
circulation. Worcester's “‘Home” paper. Per- 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


Woreeater. —. inion, Publique, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1906, 4,2 


MICHIGAN. 

Jackson, Citizen-Press. Only 
evening paper. Gives yearly aver- 
ages, not weekly. It’s Jackson’s 
greatest daily. It carries more 
advertising and has the largest 
net paid circulation. No secrets. 
April daily average. 7.786. 


Jackaon, ery * a0 a Apr., 1907, 
7.645: Sendey$ rz — net cir- 
culation ed by A A. Sworn state- 


ments monthly E 





Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, > ell 


Average 196. 14,897: April, 1907, 14.76 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1906, fy.964; Apr., 1907, 20.987, 


Tecumseh. Semi-Weekly 
average for 1906,1.158, 


Herald. Actual 


! 





MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolia. Farmers’ Tribune, pix! a- “* 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. Jor 1906, $7,8 es 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and “=i semi- 
Monthly. Actual averuge 1905. ST.UST; over. 
age for 1906, pen 6 mos, 1907, 104, 100. 

ute accurucy of F: 
Stoo e Home’ 8 circulation rat ig 
is guaranteed Rd the American 

. Circulation is 

to the Sarmers 

estern 

Wiasenen pd 5 honey Iowa. Use 

it to renoh sectt section most prontadly, 


Newspaper Di 
practiouily congined 
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Minneapolia. Journal, | Daily and Suniay. 
po 1906 hou ae mae Sone circulation 74.034, Daily 
reulation for April, 1907, 76,758, 

pret eer. Bunday circulation, April, 1907, 74,040, 


The absolute accuracy oF the 

Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by tie American News. 

BOR UA “e paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 

re to classes and gues into more hones 
than any paper in its field. It 


brings results 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. /%6, 52.010. 


Minneapolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i8¢7. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 

GUS day Tribune average per issue 
Ye “in Sor the. year ending December, 
1906, was $1,272. The civil 

ey hie: Muieas Tribune average per issue for 

paper Diree- the year ending Dece nber, 12%, 

tory. was # 108,164. 


OIRCULAT’N 


&t. Paul. A. O. U. Ww. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 


St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 
Gow or January—laily 35.302, Sunday 32,- 


The absolute accuracy of the 


Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per ceut of the money due for sub- 
scriptions is collected.showing that 
subscribers take the paper becuuse 
they want it, All matters pertain- 


ing to circulation are open to inrestigation. 


Winonn. Republican-Herald, Av. Mar.. 4.5 
(Sat. 5,200), st outside Twin Cities & Dain. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin. Globe, daily Average 1906, 15. on 
Apr., 1907, 17,2438. E. Katz. Special Agent, B 


Kaneas City. Journal. Cire’n, 275.000, 
206.885 Weexly—display and ciassided, 4 
cents a he! fiat; 70,000 Daily and ag dis- 
play, 1 C kly 
and bunday—display, 48c. Literature on request. 





Kaneas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general aavertisers 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 86,079. Smith & Thompson, Eust, Reps. 


St. Louis. National Druggist, mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 16, 
8.000 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane 


&t. Louia, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthiy. Areruye sor 1906, 104,200, 


MONTANA. 


Missoula, Missoulian. Every morning. Av- 
erage 12 mouths ending Dec. 3/, 1906, 5,107 


NEBRASKA. 


Lineoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.082. 


Lineoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 


Sor 1905, 150,784. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester, Union. Av. 4906, 16,758, daily, 
N.H. Farmer and W ‘eekly Un Union, 5,550. 


Nashua. Telegraph. The The only on in ay. 
puily average year ending Dec., 1906, 4,37 1 
NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park. Press. 1906, 4.812. 
average of one subscriber a day for te 


Camden, Daily Courier. Anuet gree Sor 
yearending December 31, 1906, 9.0 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. ail 1905, 
6,515; 1906, 7.847; March, 1907, 8.161. 


Jersey City. Fvening Journal. Arerage for 
106, 28.005. First four months 1907, 24,069. 
Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. av. for 1906, 
$8,022 copies ; net dy. av. For av, for Apr., 1907, 68,940. 
Plainfield, Daily "Press. A Average 196, 2.971. 
frst? months, 1906,2,.96%. It’s the leading paper. 


Trenton. Kvening Times. Ar, 1906, 18.287; 3 
mos, dy. av. Apr. 30, 07, 20.621; Apr., 20,682, 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
6.16.251. It’s the leading paper. 
— Daily News. Average 1906, 7,227. 
n., 97. 9,474. Nothing like it elsewhere. 


Brookl Y._ Printers’ Ink says 
THESTA pARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. <Ac- 
tual daily average. for 1906,49,289. 

Ruffalo, Courier, morn, Av.1906, age 
168; daily, 53. 6si: Enquirer, even.. 32.683 
huffalo. Evening News. Darly averaye 1905, 
94.690: for 1906, 94.743, 

Leader, evening. Arerage 1904, 
6 395; 1906, 6,535; Feb. av., 6,820. 


Gained 
in years. 


Corning. 
6.285; 1905, 


Mount Vernon, Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average for 72 mos. ending Mur, 31,707, 4,250. 


Newburgh. News, daily. Ar. 06,5.477; 4,000 
nore than all other Newburgh papers combined. 


New York City. 
my & Navy Journal. Est.1863. Actual weekly 
Py! 06.9.706 (OO). 4 mos. tv Apr. 07, 9,949. 


Memes, Me rid Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,212. 


Benziger’s vt the only Catholic Family 
Magazine published in tbe United States. Guar- 
anteed circulation, 6.000, rates 25c. an agate 
lin. With September, 1907, issue, we guarantee 
25.000 circulation avd rates will be 50c. an 
agate line, 


paneer weekly (Theatrical). 
Ltd. Aver. for 196, 26.61 


heer > 
11/00.» 


£lComercio, mo. Spanish export. J. aaa 
Clark Co, Average for 1906, 8,042—sw 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1905, 841. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1888. 
Actual weekly average for 
1906, 11.708. 


The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo. 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, «werage cir- 
culations for 1906—ail to oe ~in-adrance sub 
wribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year To Sept., 1906, 6.481; 
September, 1906, issue. ©. 

Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actua! average for 1906, 60,000, 


The World. Actual aver. for 1906, Morn,.318.+ 
664, Evening, 859.057. Sunday, *442.228. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law 
dv. for year 1905, 80,000. Guaranteed 20. ooo. 





Schenectndy. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty 
Actual average for 15, 183.058; 1906, 15.809. 


Syracuse, Lig Spaderd. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
$0.880 copies. ‘he home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best tial, for legitimate advertisers. 


Troy, Record. Arerage circulation 
1906, 13,801. Average 
20.081, Only paper inn cit 
permitted A. A. A. examination. 


Utlea. National Flectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1906, 2.625. 


Utien. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending March 31. 1907, 14.927. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Coneord, Twice-a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 196, 2.455; 1905, 2,262. 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina's foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily arerage Jan. ist 
to Oct. ist, 1906, 6,551; weekly, $,200. 


‘Winston-Salem leads all N.C. towns in manu- 
facturing. The Twin-Citv Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and adv¢g. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forka, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver. for year 1906, 3,180, 


OHIO. 


Akron. Times, daily. i. ee Sor 
Year 1906, 8,977; April, 1907, 9.6 

Ashtabula, Amerikan oe! Finnish, 
Actual averaye for 1905. 10.766 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, 72.216: Sunday, 83,369; 
Apr., 1907, 70,908 datly; Sun., 90,580, 


Coshocton, Age, daily. Net average 1906, 
-%57. Verified by Asso. Amer. Advertisers, 


ease. Times, daily. Actual average for 
906, 2,128, 


Dayton, The I. L. U. Journal,mo. National 
circulation. Av. for year Tending Aprél 30, ’07,1 4.6 
S11 copies. Criticall y 36,500 members of 

HET. L. U. GRAND TOnaE: the fraternal, 
ewag yt A orier of wage- -workers. 5¢y agate 
Ine, flat rate. 


London, Democrat, semi-weekly. Actial aver- 
age for 196 8,668; now guarantees 8,800, 


Newark. American Tribune leads in local 
and classitied advertising. Ask for the figures. 
March average 8,727. 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir. 485,000, 


Springfield. Woman’s Home Companion. 
Circulation. 600.000; 150,000 above guar- 
antee, Executive offices, N.Y. Cit ity. 


Youngatown. Vindicator. D'y. av.'06. 18.740; 
Sy. 10,001: LaCoste & Muxwell, N.Y. & Chicago. 


Zaneavilie, Times-Recorder. Ar. 1906, 11. 
126, Guar’d, Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 7906 aver. 
13.918; Apr. 1907,19,18%. E. Katz. Agent. N. Y. 


OREGON. 
a Angel. St. Joseph’s-Blatt. Weekly. Ma: 
, 1907, 19, 158. si j 
‘ort wiend. Journal, daily. Average 
578; for April, 197, 29.022 
The absolute gorrectness o of rg 
latest circulation 


P 1906, 
25. 


American ae rosery. 
who will pay one hi wd doliars 
to the first person who success- 
fully cortroverts its adcuragy. 
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Portland. Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 average 
18,588. Leading farm vaper in State, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erie. Times, daily. arer. for 1906, et 110; 
Apr., 1907, 18.495. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Sworn ar. Apr., 14,- 
426. Larges ‘paid circulat'n in A’b’g or no pay. 


aii The official figures 

Nearly ,, for Philadelphia 
Everybody.”” show that there 
are 290,701 dwelling houses in the 
city. The Bulletin’s average cir- 
culation for April was 263,247 
copies a day. This is pretty con- 
clusive proof that “In Philadel- 
phia nearly everybody reads the 
Bulletin.” 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av, 1905,5,.470; 1906, 5.514 (OO) 


PKK I IK 


“4 FARM JOURNAL : 
2 PHILADELPHIA. 3 


‘Unlike any other paper” 


 @.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.4 


Philadelphia. German Ds Daily Gazette. <Arer. 
circulation, 1906, daily 52,922: Sunday, oe 
sworn statement, Circulation books open 


Leietstehie. The com is 
Philadelphia’s + Home News- 

egg esides juarantee 

it _has the Gold | Marks at and is 

on “5 Roll of Honor—the three 

— bre ned distinctions for 

any ni worn averag 

circulation of the daily Press for 

1906, 100,548; the Sunday Press, 137,863. 


Philadelphia, West Phila.. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James L. Waidin,publisher. 


Seranton. Truth. Sworn circulation for 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steady increase. 


Wees_ Chester. Local News, 
eaty. HH Averayefor 


2.- i odgson. 
905, 4 "292. In. its soth y year. 
t, ’ Has Chester Cou outs | 
oH i hme ite fA” Nene ong eee 


7) tntne eeeteair coum. 


Forks Dispatch and Daily. Average for 19 
17.769 ’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times. Aver. c{yculati 
Sor 1906, 17.11% (sworn), 


Providenee. Daily Journal, 18.051 90), 
Sunday, 21,840. (OO). Evening Bulletin 36,0 
620 averaye 16. Providence Journai (0. puts, 


Providence. Real Estate Register: finance! 
b’ld’g, etc.: 2,528; sub’s pay 2442 of totu! city tay, 


Providence. Tribune. Bernt ng i 
Evening 81.118: Sunday. 16 

progressive paper in the field” "Ev 
edition guaranteed by Rowell’s 1m 


aunt aterly.Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. «ver. i, 
627. Laryest circulation in Southern BL 7 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actw:/ lu. aver 
age for 196,4.474. Decemoer, 1906, 4,255, 


Coiumobia, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1906, a (00 
copies, semi-weekly, + ‘ 
GUS day (OO), 1906, 12. Actwit 
average for, first Raouin iwi, 
TEED 
Fre f (OO) 12.525. Sunday(Oo} 


15.858. 


Spartanburg. Herald. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 2,180. December, 1906, 2,2& 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, Nevs. Arer, 3 
. ending Dec. 31, 1906, 14.705, 
y Chattanooga "pai 


Am. Advertisers. < 
more advg in 6 uays than morn. 
rg paper7 davs, Greatest Want 

medium. Guarantees largest 
circulation or no pay. 


K noxvilie, Journal and Trib- 

. Daily average year ending 

December 31, 1906.13.692. Daily 

“. “— 3 3 month 1906, 1 42. 
the South. and only eo 


Star. The lerder in this field. 
Nashville, Banner. daily. Aver. for veur 196, 
81,455: Jan. 197, 88.388: Feb. 1907, 37.271, 
TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 190, 
5,487; present output over 1 over 10,000 guaranteed, 


El Paso, Herald. Mar. ar., .» 2,41. More than 
both other El Paso dailies combined. Verified 
by A. A. A. 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Times. i F.E. Langley.’ Aver. 195, 
8.527; 196,4,.118 


Burlington, one Press. Daily average for 
1906. 8.459. Largest city and State circula- 
tion. Examined by Asso. of Amer. Advertisers. 


Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, pst. Av 
erage 1905, 4,286. Average 196, 4,677 


St. Albana, Messenger. daily. pov average 
Sor 1905,3,051; Jor 1206, 8.388 copies pr’ issue. 
VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1996, 2.267. April, 
1907, 2,621. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g pper. 


Rocky Mount, Franklin Chronicle, wy. A". 
’06, 1,610; March, ’07, 1,920 weekly. Home print. 


WASHINGTON. 
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Go! 
genuine and cash ih ci 
Washington ; highest « ‘a 
the best service, the greatest results always 
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Seattle. The Daily and Sunday 
Times led all newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast nortn of Los Angeles 
in amount.of advertising printed 
during 1906, leading its nearest 
rival by over 178,000 inches display 
and 300,000 lines of classified. 
That tells the story of results. 
e circulation in 1906 was 42,172 daily. 
: S Averages for January, 1907, 
wre-Daily 44,911, Sunday 61,591. ese at 
th- best quality and largest quantity of circula- 
don rectly blended when you buy space in 
tue Times, the biggest newspaper success of the 
ist decade on the Pacific Coast. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Areraye 1906, daily,16,05%; 
Sunday 21,798. 

Tacoma, News. 
urday, 17.610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg, Sentinel. daily. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1906, 2,640. 
Ronceverte. W. Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
&Son, pubs, Aver. 1906, 2,220, 


WISCONSIN. 
Janesville, Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n 
ut i mos. 1907, daily 8,508 : semi-weekly 2,552. 


M . State Journal, dy. Average 1906, 
$,602;Jan., Feb., Mar .1907. 4,884; Apr., 5.106. 


Milwaunec. The Journal, ev g, 
independent. aver. for Apr, 1106, 
5.958: Apr., 1907. 52,340. 
Daily gam, 6,882. The Journal’s 
id circulation in the city alone 
aceer than the total paid circu- 
lation of any other Milwaukee pa- 
per, morning, evening or Sunday. 


ga I WISCONSIN 
w Agricorrorist 


Racine. Wia., Extab. 1877, 
Actual weekly averaye for year 
eu Feb. 28, 1907, 51,126. 
Larger circulation in Wiscon- 
sin thanany otter prs Adv. 
$5.50 an mch. N. Y. Office, Tem- 
ple Ct. W.C. Richarason., Mgr 


Averuye 1906,16,109; Sat- 


2: 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av. 1906, 
28.480 (©©). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. Average for 


1906, 8.099 
WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1906, 5,126; semi-weekly, 8,898. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vuaneouver. Province. daily, Areruge for 
1906, 10,161: Mar. 1907, 12.854. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1906, daily, 34.559: daily Apr., 907, 
37.314; wy. av. for mo. of Apr., 24.737. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. 1906,16,177. Rates 56c. inch. 


Winnipeg, Telegram. Daily aver. March, 
24,868. Weekly av., 20,287. Flat rate, 3<c. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (O©@) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1905, 15,558. Flut rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Arerage for 195, 6.088. 


Toronto, Canadian Motor, monthly. Average 
circulation for 196, 4,540, 


Toronto, The News. Daily average circula- 
tion for the month of February, 1907,40,210. 
Advertising rate 56c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Ltd., publishers. Actual averaye 1905. daily 
96,771 ; 1906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992. 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200. rib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 readers 
—one-fiftn Canada’s ion. 
Av, cir, of the Duily Star for 1906, 
60,954 copies daiiy; the Weekly 
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Stur, 128,452 copies each issue, 





THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 





Advertisements under this 





heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





CONNECTICUT, 
)ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old_ es 
#1 tablished tamily newspaper; covers field 
high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
(Clasitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times,5 centsa 
ord, Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ae EVENING and SunpDay STAR. Washington, 
D.C. \@ ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
ANTADS Of any other paper. Rate ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
med:um of Ventral Eastern lilinois. 
‘HE TRIBUNE publ 8 more classified ad 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


"\TEARLY everyboay who reads the Eng- 

4% lich lan ge in. around or about Chi- 

0 ‘sthe DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
nd that’s why the DaILy NEws is Chi- 
ant ad” directory. 








INDIANA. 


fPHE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 

every week, every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis papers combined. The 
total number it printed in 1906 was 315,300. an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126,929 
more than all the other Indianapolis papers had. 


Ses HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA. 


During April, °07, the INDIANAPOLIS STAR carried 
594.13 of paid cl fied advertising. 
;. The STAR carried 56.44 more‘columns of classi- 
fied advertising than carried by its nearest com- 
\petitor during the same month, 

The STAR gained 208 columns over April of 
last year. 

Its nearest competitor lost 17.76 columns over 
April of last year. 

(he INDIANAPOLIS STAR has passed the 100,000 
circulation mark, lates, six cents per line. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 
I ye Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 
’ pee Des Moines CaPiTat guarantees the lar- 
gest city and the total circulation 
in lowa. The Want columns give spiendid re- 
turns always. The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; en 

rning paper; carries more ‘“‘want’’ - 

vertising t than any other iowa newspaper. One 
cent a wo) 


KANSAS. 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


WAINE. 
H EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Forti«snd dailies compined. 


MARYLAND. 
ss Baltimore News carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore. 


MASBACHURETTS. 
HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort guide for New Englanders. ‘they 
an to find all good places listed 1n its adver- 
Ne columns. 


de te te te ee 


[HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, aoe 
the year 1906, print ted a total of 444,75; 
Dithe ads. There wasa gain of 17,530 over = 
ear 1905, and was 201.569 more —, any other 
oston paper carried for the year 1906. 


tet ke ek 


3 WORD AD, 10 ‘cents a ¢ a » Daity ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation, 10,000. 


MINNESOTA 
T%2 yr pee We yo is the recognized 
ant 





4 bee Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
cerries more classiticed adverticing th than any 


other Minneapolis newspa Wante 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medicai 
yo ge inted. Classified Wants printed 

lines. Individual advertise- 


CIRO’LAT’N ‘(HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest 00,000 stioer Galty 
and has over I ~~ en 
t ove 


h. 





Want Ten weak 
at full) price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
—— both — and even- 
issues. ate, cents per 
by Am. Newa- ng , 
paper Di'tory line, Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOUKIL. 
HE Joplin GuoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA, 
Li bees Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
ant-Ad” medium; Ic. a word. Average 
pin... (1906), 10,778; Sunday, 14,007. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Ts NEWARK EVENING NEws is the recognized 
Wantrad — of New Jersey. 


EWARK, N. J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 
par. EAGLE has no rivais in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 
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Awa EVENING JOURNAL. Fastern N, ¥ 
best paper for Wants and classified :ds, 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great. 
est Want ad in W County, 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation 

isthe only Want Medium in  Butfalo und the 

——- Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


pau RS’ INK, published weekly, “re rep. 
ognized and jeaang Wantad mediim for 

want ad meuiums. mail order articles, « 

novelties, Pesntane typewritten civ 

ubber stamps, office devices. adwritin: 
pone making, and practically anythin whien 
interests and appeais to advertisers and ousi- 
ness men. Ch fied aavertisements.») cen 

a line per issue flat, six words (0 & line. 

ATERTOWN DatLy STANDARD. (uaren- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent aworg, 





Omle, 
OUNGSTOWN VinvicaToR—Leading * Want” 
medium. le. per “ora. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA, 


f ie OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 19.414 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 wkla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


f tie Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassiflead ads than any 
Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
HE EVENING BULLETIN—By far the laryest cir. 
culation and the be-t Want medium in k.], 


HE EVENING TRIBUNE, Providence, R. |., lar- 
gest paid circulation in the State. 


other paper. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
HE Columbia STaTE (@©) carrie 
more Want ads than any othe 

South Carolina newspaper. 


WASHINGTON. 
[HE Post-INTELLIGENCER 
Wasn., is the leading 
Ad” medium of the Pacific 


separate classification 
Rates, 10c. per line. 


CANADA. 
A PRESSE. Montreai. Largest daily circula 
tion in Canada witnout exception. ‘1sil 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries mo 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 


SHE DaILy TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. |... is tb 
want ad medium ot the maritime province 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper 4 
Eastenn Canada. Want ads one cent a word 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 
= Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Wai 
advertisements than ail other Moncre 
dailies combinea. The FamILy HERALD 4\ 
WEBELY STAR carries more Want advertisemeu 
than any other weekly paper in Canada 
bar Mugninns FREE PRESS carries m0 
t” advertisements than any othd 
ped bese in Canada, and more advertisemen 
of this nature than are contained in all the otb¢ 
daily rapes published in Western Canada co 
bined. lates one cent per word per day, or fo 
enn per word per wee! 


<2. 


COLD CALCULATIONS. 
May 22, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is the present price for cemetery a 
vertisements too low in the New Yo 
papers, or should there be a “sti @” ra 
for such announcements? 
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le ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS© 0) 





Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (@ ©). 





WASHINGTON, D. c. 


rHE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@®O). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (© ©). 
paper; 1905 average 6.043, 
ILLINOIS. 
{RAIN DRALERS’ JOURNAL, (O©), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi'd ade than aj! others inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Stereo. (OO). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
BA KERs’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, ouly “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers. Oldest, best knuwn,. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). “Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL, daily. Aver. 

for 1905, 7,598 (© ©), weekly 17,448 (© ©). 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
oznized organ of the oo and woolen indus- 
tries of America (OO 

BOSTON EVENING —s RIPT (OO). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiv im Boston, 

TEXTILE WORLD KEVCORD (©6), Boston. 
Nearly 200 of its 400 acon, use no other 
textile journal. It covers the fiel 

WORCKSTER L’OPLNION PUBLIQU ‘0 ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England 


Only morning 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©@) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gola Mark” milling journal (@©). 


PIONEER PRESS (@©), St. Paul, Minn, Most 
rthwest. 


reliable paper in the 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locs! advertis- 
ing, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than avy paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK TIMES (OO). Largest gold-mark 
sales in New York 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (@O) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertusing medinm in this section, 

ENGINEERING NEWS ( ).—An authority of 
the first order.—Tribune. Charleston, W. Va. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, infinence and prestige. 

pono eat nef AMERICAN HA 2 has the largest 
cir any r in the world. 

VOGUE pr carried more apechet sal in 1906 
‘han any other magazine, ¥ weekly or monthly. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (@ ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. Reaches the buyers. 








NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men” 
tions America’s meee & newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD fi rst. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

Ean In every community who know more 
han all the others. ‘These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (©©). The 
a wo S on ecty and interurvan rail- 
roadin ulation 8,200 weekly. 
MoGRAW PUBLISHING. COMPANY: 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ + 

2 see, average a. * 791 ‘ 
pecimen copy maile: n reques 

D. T. MAL Cer, Pub.. let apn reget. mY; 


THE ENGINEERING RECORD (©©0). The 
most progressive civil engineering journal in 
the world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW FUBLISHING COMPANY. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNK (@ ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
gent inteilect and purchasing power toa hign- 
grade advertiser 


ge TRICAL WORLD (OG (OO). Established 1874. 
reat international weekly. Cir. audited, 
veritied and Fsichitacs by eon aueelation of maps 
ican Advertise eekly cir. durin 
was 18,827. Mc SRAW PUBLISHING COM ANY 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on tae Roll of Honorand 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper Sworn circulation of os Daily Press, 
100,548; The Sunday Press, 137,863 


THE PITTSBURG 
® DISPATCH ‘oe 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. «nly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAT. (@ ©), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HE STATE (©O0), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
eae. largest circulation in south Carolina, 


VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© ©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Olde=tin State. {he 
biggest and best. Always reliab.e. Always ahead. 
WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(OO), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© 


) mes _ EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15,558, 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers, 


ts Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
mont On receipt of five dollars four paid 
——_ ye sent in at one time, will ve = 
down for one year each and a larger num 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
2° aanewed, Being peed ens — 
type pl itis always possible to supply bac! 
numbers, i if —— in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five doliars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines tothe page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, iret granted, double price is (lemanded. 

On time contracts the lust — is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to haud one week 
in advance ord y of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, May 
be discontinued at the pleasure “3 the advertiser, 
and space used paid for 

Two lines smallest advertisemen taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearitg as reading matter is in- 
serted free 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 


Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent. F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 





New York, May 29, 1907. 








ALL legitimate and well-con- 
ducted businesses have a story to 
tell that should interest the public, 
and which their proprietors need 
not be ashamed of. 


In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, the 
local trolley line is conducting a 
campaign of education through the 
newspapers for the benefit of its 
women patrons who alight from 
the cars in the way that is every- 
where so common among women. 
An illustration shows the proper 
method of procedure, and the cor- 
rect way is explained so simply 
that nobody can go wrong. 


A MERCANTILE firm in Tokio, 
Japan, lately advertised for a 
translator, on account of its grow- 
ing commercial relations with the 
United States. Most of the appli- 
cants failed, however, in familiar- 
ity with the English vernacular. 
Finally one appeared who had re- 
ceived his education in this coun- 
try. On being asked if he was 
well versed in the vernacular he 
replied: “Sure, Mike!”—-and he 
got the position. 
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Ir is not vociferation that is of 
the first account in advertising. 
The sun is often more power! ‘ul 
than the cyclone. 

Mark Twain x recently added to 
his white flannel winter equipment 
another good advertising feature 
—getting lost on a yacht near 
Norfolk, Va., and Central Park 
West, and having all the newspa- 
pers wiring for’ news about him. 
But, like Jean Paul, he is unique, 
as there is “only one” of him. 

To BE able to sell things abroad 
one must know foreign names and 
customs. As an explanatory in- 
stance, an American firm sent one 
hundred thousand pair of shoes to 
London “to be dumped on the 
British public regardless of price.” 
But over there “shoes” mean only 
what in America’ are known 

“low shoes”—America's high shoes 
being known as “boots.” As the 
British public wear’ boots in the 
winter, which were just what these 
shoes were, the misnaming of the 
goods in winter advertising left 
them uncalled for. 


as 


Useful In connection with 
" its advertising de- 
Service. partment the 
Youths’ Companion maintains a 
designing department for furnish. 
ing original suggestion, copy and 
illustration especially adapted to 
its own class of readers. This 
service is offered only to advertis- 
ers in the Companion, and a 
charge is made only for accepted 
designs and ordered plates. All 
the advertisements prepared are 
for first use in the Youths’ Com- 
panion, but after that are the prop- 
erty of the advertiser. During 
1906 designs were made for Wal- 
ter Baker & Co., Sapolio, Quaker 
Oats, Scott’s Emulsion, New Home 
‘Sewing Machine, Rubifoam, Jell-O. 
Barrington Hall Coffee, Rumford 
Baking Powder, Douglas Shoes. 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens. 
Cream of Wheat. Peter's Choco- 
late, Mennen’s Toilet Powder, and 
Magee Ranges. Some of the ac- 
cepted designs have been assem- 
bled in attractive form as samples 
of the work turned out. 
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Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has recently increased 


its rate from $30 to $40 a page. 


Orvers for Underberg-Boone- 
kamp Bitters are placed by the 
Homer W. Hedge Agency, New 
York. 


On June 16 the New York 
Times will publish a series of ar- 
ticles and letters on the resorts of 
the Catskills. 


E. F. Draper, , New’ York, is 
placing copy for the Hotel Went- 
worth and the Morgan Drug Com- 
pany with daily papers. 


It has been said that one good 
argument is sufficient to support 
any proposition, But see that it 
is an unanswerable one. 


THe Walter Baker Company, 
Boston, is preparing its fall list of 
mediums to carry the advertising 
of its cocoa and chocolates. 


THe Cox Engraving Company 
has removed from 108 Fulton 
street, New York, to 89 Fulton 
street, where it occupies the entire 
sixth floor. 


Axet P. JoHnson has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Chicago Record-Herald: In the 
past he has filled a similar position 
upon the Minneapolis Times and 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Wit C. Braun, manager of the 
advertising department of the 


Journal of the American Medical it 


Association, has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Ideas,” which gives evi- 
dence in its make-up of several 
new ideas, and old ones revamped, 


THE first annual banquet of the 
New York Advertising League 
was held on May 21 in the concert 
hall of Madison Square Garden. 
The speakers were Mr. Louis K. 
Liggett, president United. Drug 
Company, Boston; Arthur Bris- 
bane, editor New York Journal; 
Rev. Lindsay Parker, Brooklyn; 
Joseph Appel, advertising manager 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; and 
Frank Presbrey. 
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H. H. Pratt, who has been cir- 
culation manager of the World’s 
Work, is now with the Sterling 
Debenture Company, New York. 

F. S. Jorpan, formerly circula- 
tion manager for Cassel’s Maga- 
sine, is now associated with the 
H. Sumner Sternberg Advertising 
Service, 33 Union Square, New 
York city. 


Street & FINNEY, formerly at 
27 East Twenty-second street, 
New York, have moved uptown to 
the Times Building. The firm 
does a general advertising busi- 
ness, and makes a specialty of il- 
lustrated advertising booklets. 

THE circular matter sent out 
during recent months by the Home 
Pattern Company, of 615 West 
Forty-third street, New York, has 
been of a high order. Arguments 
have been given an unusual word- 
ing, and printing and paper have 
had a character apart from the 
ordinary follow-up literature. And 
assuredly the campaign has had 
the merit of persistence, 


Forty thousand names of New 
Yorkers with good incomes are 
listed in Alcolm’s Blue Book, 
claims the Alcolm Company, 200 
Broadway. These names are said 
to be selected by a unique system 
and listed in street order. They 
are neither millionaires nor “‘so- 
ciety” people, but persons living 
in the metropolis who “have 
money to spend and are spending 


New York Detailed state- 
», ments of the sev- 
‘World. eral editions of 
the New York World for the year 
1906 were received by Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory on 
April 20—too late for attention in 
the 1907 edition. The average 
number of copies printed during 
the year was as follows: Morn- 
ing, 318,664; evening, 359,057; 
Sunday, 442.228; tri-weekly, 107,- 
056. The World has the largest 
circulation of any paper which 
regularly furnishes satisfactory 
statements to the Directory. 
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H. G. Stone, of Richmond, Va., 
was recently made circulation 
manager of Farming. 


THE average number of copies 
of the Sunday edition of the At- 
lanta Journal circulated during 
March was 57,398—10.000 more 
than were shown in a recent ad- 
vertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. 


ALBERT FRANK & Co. have en- 
tered into an arrangement with 
the advertising department of the 
Central News, Limited, of Lon- 
don, under which they have been 
appointed the agents and repre- 
sentatives of the English company 
in the United States and Canada, 
and the Central News acts in a 
similar capacity for Albert Frank 
& Co, in the United Kingdom. 


AN attractive advertising hanger 
comes from the manufacturers of 
the Heywood go-carts and baby 
carriages. It is designed to appeal 
especially to mothers, and the il- 
lustration shows to good advan- 
tage the desirable qualities of the 
Heywood product. The picture 
has been reduced, also, to post- 
card size, and in this form is used 
to reach mothers through the mail. 
The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia, is respon- 
sible for the work. 


John E. Powers, 
The 
who went to John 

Two Johns. Wanamaker's as 
advertising manager in 1880, 
staying five years, has lately been 
indulging in reminiscences of that 
period. According to the Mer- 
chants’ Record, there was no love 
lost between them, as Mr. 
Powers was brutally frank in 
opinions: 

Upon one occasion Mr. Wanamaker 
said to Mr. Powers: | 

“You are the most impudent man I 
ever saw.” : 

“fT am sure you didn’t hire me for 
my manners,” replied Mr. Powers, and 
Mr. Wanamaker said no more. 

Wanamaker had a column in the 
Philadelphia Ledger every day. At 
the top of the column was the mean- 
ingless expression “Grand Depot.” 
Then came twenty lines, each one read- 
ing “Silk Department.”” Then twenty 
more lines naming some other depart- 
ment, and so on down the column. 
The advertising was utterly useless. 
There was nothing attractive, noth- 


ing helpful, nothing prontable in i:, 
but it cost $100 a day in the Ledge~ 
alone. Powers said that he did nct 
know how to advertise when he be- 
came interested in the Wanamake- 
store, but he had one qualification, h 
didn’t lie. 

“TI believed there was a way to inter- 
est people before they saw the goods, 
and for nine months I strove to find 
better way. I used a single column i 
type and style of a child’s book. | 
was the plainest sort of reading. Th 
paragraphs were short and crisp. What 
ever a woman would like to read abou 
on that particular day I wrote about 
in a way that I thought would pleas 
her. I wrote just as I would talk to 
her. It was news and gossip. But | 
told the truth. I kept: close to the ten 
commandments. I didn’t tell every- 
thing I knew. It was not necessary. 
But what I said was the exact trutlhi. 
There was not even a step in the di- 
rection of a lie.” 

Mr. Powers read a few of the ad- 
vertisements he wrote at that time to 
illustrate his style of writing. Some 
of his advertisements were very inter- 
esting. He told his readers when there 
was cotton in the goods. He adver- 
tised one day a line of $10, $11 and 
$12 suits. ‘Some cotton in ’em,” he 
wrote, “but we commend them for good 
looks and wear. We shall say some- 
thing more about cotton in goods at 
some future day.” 

The style of writing was quite gos- 
sipy. The reader was informed one 
day all about hair mattresses, how they 
are made, what material is used, what 
is the best kind of hair, how hogs’ bris- 
tles are substituted for hair and why. 
The speaker said that it was the kind 
of advertising that people liked to read, 
and that they always turned to the 
advertising column of Wanamaker af- 
ter reading the first page in the paper. 

The effect of this kind of advertising 
was wonderful. However, there were 
two classes of persons that Wanamaker 
could not reach. One was the very 
rich and the other was the very poor. 

“Mr. Wanamaker had no ancestry,” 
continued the speaker. ‘‘Aristocratic 
Philadelphia turned up its nose at him. 
The women would not have his wagon 
in front of their doors.” 

Speaking of the very poor, he said: 

“T am sorry to say that you can’t get 
the trade of the poor in any honest 
way known to me. This class likes 
pretense. Barnum >was right. People 
like to be humbugged.” 

But the great middle class patronized 
Wanamaker. In one day he sold $10,- 
ooo worth of books. Frequently on 
a Saturday he sold $5,000 worth of 
shoes, 

Mr Powers announced that the hon- 
orable way was the profitable way, but 
not one in 100 would do it. Therefore 
it was the best way, because there wa: 
not much competition in virtue. 

“Mutual confidence,” said the speak- 
er, “is the relation that should exis! 
between seller and buyer. It can b 
gained, first, by honestly desiring it 
second, by really deserving it; third, by 
treating all alike, and fourth, by keep 
ing far away from the usual ways o! 
advertising. 
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THE western office of the Cir- 
cle, in charge of Graham C. Pat- 
terson, is now located at 153 La 
Salle street, Chicago. 


THE Times Magazine, which was 

a continuation of John Brisben 
Walker's ill-starred Twentieth 
Century Home, has _ suspended 
publication, 





THE Chichester Chemical Com- 
pany is sending out renewals 
through the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency, New York, to start June 
1. This order has heretofore been 
sent out on March 1, 





Tue Adcrafter is the official or- 
gan of the Adcraft Club of De- 
troit, and is one of the very latest 
arrivals in the Printers’ INK nur- 
sery. The current issue contains 
biographical sketches of several of 
the club members. Detroit is for- 
tunate in having a live advertising 
association, 





On May 15, in the presence of 
his entire staff, Dr. Louis Klopsch, 
publisher of the Christian Herald, 
New York, was decorated with 
the Order of the Morning Sun by 
Baron Takewo Ozawa, personal 
envoy of the Mikado, for his ser- 
vices during the Japanese famine. 
This order is one of the most im- 
portant conferred by the Japanese 
nation, 





IT’S IN FTHE AIR. 

The morning edition of the New 
York Sun is the most widely known, 
undoubtedly, and valued for its  char- 
acteristic style and tone. The New 
York Evening Sun, however, is_prob- 
ably the only daily newspaper in the 
world that prints, every Saturday, on 
its final page, a regular department de- 
voted to its own exclusive brain-storms. 


While many of the magazines and 
newspapers now pay advertising agents 
15 per cent commission, it is stated 
by an authority who claims he knows 
that the Ayer Agency, Philadelphia, 
and Hampton Agency, New York, are 
almost alone in charging their clients 
15 per cent for service. Most other 
agents charge 10, he says. 


Out in Tacoma, for a wonder, where 
practical matters are supposed to take 
precedence of mere sentiment, a warm 
hostility has arisen to the unlovely bill- 
boards. It is said that even the Gov- 
ernment posters there, on behalf of 
navy recruits, are disliked, and_ the 
‘Navy Department has consented to 
give them up. 


A solicitor for a newspaper in a 
southern city recently called on a busi- 
ness man who, for several months, had 
been running the same advertisement 
daily in his paper. He found the ad- 
vertiser drowsing at his desk, and upon 
being awakened and asked if he did 
not wish to make some change in_ his 
advertisement answered testily, “Yes, 
take it out.” If he didn’t have gumpticn 
enough to change copy, it was the best reply 
he could have made. 


A white marble tablet in the middle 
of a flag-stone pavement in front of a 
Poughkeepsie cigar store has this cut 
in legend: 

“Step high. You are now 
in front of Cunley’s famous 
cigar store.” 


The New York Times has been hunt- 
ing up odd signs. “Downtown, not far 
from Broadway,” it finds this name: 

MATHEW HUG. 

Sixty years ago, however, this was 
greatly surpassed by a dry goods firm 
called 

KETCHAM AND KISSAM. 

Going a few steps farther the report- 
er saw this: 

TWIN BROTHERS. 

A clothier, in a most unfashionable 
quarter, calls himself 
ORIGINATOR OF STYLES AND 

LEADER OF FASHION. 

In another place a storekeeper claims 
the distinction of being 
THE LOWEST MAN IN TOWN. 

A railroad barber has this sign: 
HAIR CUT WHILE YOU WAIT. 

After this comes the sign of a fa- 
cetious tradesman which says: 
CLOTHIER TO HIS MAJESTY 

THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

Before a restaurant is seen 

A PLACE TO EATE AND 
DRYNKE. 


Another restaurant advertises 
UNSURPASSING COFFEE. 

In East Broadway a clothier was 
found who announced: 

The name of this place will 
soon be changed from _ the 
Boys’ Outfitting Store, to the 
Puerile Clothing Company. 

All of which reminds the present 
writer of two signs that he saw a few 
years ago on Broadway. One of them 
read: 

BEN MORAL. 

Just why he became immoral is not 
apparent. 

The second read, 

JUST BROTHERS. 

How they came so near missing that 
relationship was left unexplained. 

This sign was reminiscent of P. T. 
Barnum’s fun over a rustic patron of 
his Broadway and Ann Street Museum. 
The man asked to see the Siamese 
Twins. He looked them over with 
wonder for a long time, asking no end 
of questions. hen he started to go 
out and got as far as the door, when 
a new thought struck him. Going back 
to the twins, where Barnum still stood, 
he queried thus: 

“Brothers—I presume?” 
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SELF ADVERTISING BY 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Self advertising by newspapers 
seems to be steadily increasing in 
volume and variety. The quality 
seems to be improving, too, for 
where a few years ago there 
would appear bald and unattract- 
ive announcements, something of 
a purely perfunctory character, 
there now appear interesting, logi- 
cal arguments, written with very 
apparent enthusiasm and seeming 
to show that the publisher has 
faith in his own proposition, and 
regards results as a matter of 
course rather than of rare good 
luck. In the self advertising by 
newspapers that comes to my at- 
tention there is much that is in- 
tended merely to sell extra copies 
and make talk about town—popu- 
lar contests and that sort of thing. 
But I believe more and more at- 
tention is being given to the en- 
snaring of the elusive “want” ad. 
In fact, the news value of the 
“want” ad makes many publishers 
willing to print it practically with- 
out profit, and some are quite 
ready to pay for such business 
much more than can possibly be 
gotten out of it in direct returns. 
I sometimes suspect that this is 
done on the “get the habit” prin- 
ciple. At any rate, I believe that 
element may well be taken into ac- 
count in making offers like the 
following, from the Pittsburg 
Post: 





THEY’RE FREE TO-DAY. 


First-class thermometers, splendidly 
made and ornamental. 

Half dozen heavy make and heavily 
plated teaspoons. 

Three large tablespoons, same make, 
pattern and finish. 

Handsomely bound library books, gilt 
and cloth, 500 titles, best in literature, 
regular 50-cent editions. 

All these, and then some. 

Take your choice. 

Bring your want ad to-day or before 
1o o’clock Saturday night for The Big 
Sunday Post. 

Usual bill for your want ad, 12 cents. 

Any present is worth several times the 
amount. 

A present for each want advertiser. 





But. then comes the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times and gives the prize 


a0 
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want ad idea a severe jolt in the 
following ad: 


FOR WORKINGMEN AND WOMEN. 
Free! Free! Free! 

A neat, durable lunch box, size 4 by 
8, will be given absolutely free (as long 
as they last) to those who call with this 
advertisement at the business office Fri- 
day and Saturday, Dec. 21st or 22nd. 

No Ten or Twelve Cent Ad Neces- 
sary. 

Nothing to pay. We do‘not want ads 
placed in our Want Columns for prizes, 
as such ads fool the public and mean 
nothing. ‘So, Mr. Workingman and 
Woman who carry lunches, these boxes 
are here at your pleasure, with the com- 
pliments of the Gazette-Times Want De- 
partment. 








Of course, this has the appear- 
ance of liberality (and it is liber- 
al) ; but, while it doesn’t make the 
gift dependent upon the placing of 
an ad is it any less a straight bid 
for business? And doesn’t it 
sound like a mighty good imita- 
tion of a knock? 

The inducements named in the ad 
reprinted below, from the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal, are likely 
to prove effective in drawing out 
some reports of want ad returns 
which, in themselves, will consti- 
tute valuable material for adver- 
tising the want ad columns: 


WHO GET THE $10 THIS WEEK? 
Every week The Journal Co. gives 

$10 to the three advertisers receiving the 

greatest number of responses to their 

classified announcements on the ‘“want- 

ed” page. 

\LAST WEEK’S WINNING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Winner of $5 Cash: 

Wanted To Rent, Room.—Furnished 
Room—by a gentleman, a foreigner, to 
be permanently located; wish to be with 
a family where English is spoken; down- 
town preferred; not exceding $10 per 
month. Address O 94, Journal. 44it 


Winner of $3 $3 Cash: 

Wanted, Male Help.—Engineer — To 
take care of boiler, engine, air compress- 
or, dynamo; steady work. State age, 
experience and wages expected. Address 
A 148, Journal. 687t 


Winner of $2 Cash: 

Wanted To Invest.—Young man, with 
$5,000 capital, wants active interest in 
some good, reliable business. Address 
A 142, Journal. 360t 





Names of advertisers are withheld in 


protection to advertisers, as names are 
not intended for publication. Signatures 
of advertisers are on file at the Journal 
chre 





Instead of offering prizes for 
jingles to advertise the want ad 
columns, the Washington ( Pa.) 
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Daily Reporter gets actual stories 
of results as shown by the ad 
herewith: 
2 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS ARE WRIT- 
ING REPORTER CLASSIFIED 
AD STORIES! 

The following was written by a boy 
who attends the East Washington 
School: , 

“A lady went to visit a neighbor 
and took her needlework along. 
Upon arriving at her destination 
she discovered the package was 
missing. She immediately placed a 
lost ad in the Reporter and the next 
day her needlework’ was returned. 
This is a true story.” 





Read This Carefully: 

We print a story every day. 

For every story we print we pay : 
and we give a special prize of $2.50 for 
the best one each month. 

The offer is good for every boy or 
girl attending the public schoois of 
Greater Washington. 

Remember, your story must consist of 
not more than 50 words on the subject: 
“Why It Pays To Use Reporter Classi- 

fied Ads.” 


Send one in to-day and be sure and 
give your full name, street address and 
the name of the school you attend, 
Names of the successful contestants will 
be published the first of each month and 
the prizes distributed. 

Address your story to Classified Ad 
Editor of The Reporter. 





But some of the best “want” 
column advertising is in the form 
of arguments calculated to get at- 
tention to those columns and to 
make readers understand how use- 
ful they are to both buyer and 
seller. Here is one of that sort, 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) Ga- 
sette: 





ARE YOU ONE OF THE “DIDN’T- 
HAVE.-TIME FOLKS?” 


The man who didn’t have the time to 
read the classified ads last week had 
plenty of time since then to discuss the 
“luck” of a friend of his who bought a 
“bit of land,’? which he found adver- 
tised, and on the next day re-sold his 
bargain at a clear profit of a hundred 
dollars, 

The man who didn’t have time to 
read the want ads last week spent an 
hour yesterday telling his friends about 
the “good fortune’ of a neighbor who 
found a better house in a better section 
of the city and at a lower rent—a house 
that was advertised on one of this man’s 
“busy 

The 


days. é 

“Didn’t-have-time” folks are miss- 
ing more things this week than last— 
they are missing more opportunities to 
buy and sell to-day than they missed 
yesterday; and they are spending enough 
time wondering why they “didn’t happen 
to stumble onto a good thing” them- 
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selves—to read and answer those of the 

want ads that might appeal to them. 

Minutes Invested in Want Ad Reading 
Grow Into Hours of Profit and Sat- 
isfaction. 





And here is another, from the 
Sioux City (Ia.) Daily Tribune: 


JUST ARRIVED! 
New Stock of ‘“Opportunities.” 
Trouble To Show Goods! 

This newspaper comes to you to-day 
bringing for your inspection a fresh car- 
go of Opportunities, of all sorts and 
kinds—suited to all kinds and sorts of 
people and to all sorts and kinds of 
tastes, inclinations, ambitions and_ hu- 
man needs. Truly, it is “no trouble to 
show goods;” for you have but to turn 
to the classified advertising pages to 
find the fascinating displays. Some of 
these “goods” will probably not interest 
you at all—but, if you have average im- 
pulses and interests in life, some of 
them will appeal strongly to you. 

This newspaper realizes that it is per- 
forming a very great public service in 
delivering to its readers, with every is- 
sue, a fresh cargo of opportunities; and 
it hopes that you, personally, may be 
taking full advantage of this public ser- 
vice, 

We believe that it will be impossible 
for you to “look over these goods” to- 
day without a thrill of interest and 
pleasure, or without “getting a clue” to 
some opportunity that was ‘‘made to 
your measure.” 

You should remember, too, that if you 
have an opportunity to offer to others 
it will be the part of wisdom for you to 
add it to the new cargo which The Trib- 
une will carry in its next issue. 





No 





This one, from the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, is a good general 
argument, except that it may en- 
courage somebody to try the class- 
ified column on a proposition that 
requires display: 





WHY _NOT PUT “WANT .AD LEGS” 
ON THAT VENTURE OF 
YOURS? 


Many a plan has been taught to walk 

through putting “want ad legs’ under 
it—and a good many plans and ventures 
will never learn to walk in any other 
way. 
_ When you train your “plan” to walk 
it will be time enough to think of the 
“seven-league boots” of larger publicity. 
Just now it is probably of first import- 
ance—in case your venture is new, or 
hard to establish, or is already tottering 
—to try Union want ad propulsion. 





Here’s a good “want” ad talk 
from the Philadelphia Press: 


WHAT IS IT YOU WANT? 

A horse or an automobile? A _ serv- 
ant? <A porter or a bookkeeper or a 
stenographer? A camera or a canoe? 
Household furniture or an office desk? 

No matter whether it is useful or 
ornamental, a necessity or a luxury, 
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there is someone in Philadelphia who ° 


has exactly what you want—and will 
furnish it at your own price. 

It is just a question of getting in 
touch with this elusive ‘‘someone’’—as 
soon as you meet the thing is arranged. 

Suppose you try a few-word want ad 
in The Press—that is what thousands of 
others have done to their entire satis- 
faction, 

Getting what you want costs so very 
little this way—and the way is so very 
easy. Simply mail your “ad,” enclos- 
ing stamps, and The Press will do the 
rest—or you can go to any drug store 
branch office of The Press. 

Hundreds of thousands read The 
Press every day—even it there’s only 
one among all that crowd that can fill 
your want you will be satisfied. 





And here is a broad view of ad- 
vertising that will help to put 
some merchants right on the sub- 
ject, and, at the same time, prove 
more convincing than the not un- 
common claim that advertising is 
a science with an exact relation 
between cause and effect. This 
comes from the Richmond (Va.) 
Evening Journal: 


“UNCERTAINTY” IS THE LAW OF 
HUMAN AFFAIRS. 

If the suitor were certain of the suc- 
cess of his cause, courtship would be a 
dull affair. 

If it were always certain that a given 
result would followw a given cause, hu- 
man affairs would lack zest! 

Happily, certainty is only a word— 
while uncertainty is a law—a condition 
leavening all human effort. 

That you will reach your appointed 
destination on your next street car ride 
is not a certainty. It is probable; it is 
likely, but the chance is always there 
that something will prevent. 

That a certain sort of advertisement 
of a store will produce a logical and ex- 

cted result is not always certain. It 
is probable, and likely. But some com- 
bination of circumstances may intervene 
to prevent the complete result hoped for. 

The “element of chance” which enters 
into newspaper advertising is a small 
one, it is true; but it is there, as it is 
everywhere else in life; and those who 
“look for certainty” will fail, sometimes, 
to find it. ; ; 

The Merchant Who Advertises in 

a Newspaper Knows that the “Law 

of Uncertainty’ Operates in_ His 

Favor Ninety and Nine Times 

Where It Penalizes Him Once. 

Phone 5061 for Journal Ad Man. Let 
him explain the advantage of a contract. 








The Boston Traveler recently 
conducted a rather novel contest 
calculated to encourage the read- 
ing of its “want” ad columns and 
the buying of goods from its ad- 
vertisers. Incidentally, this plan 
would place in the Traveler’s pos- 
session a great many fairly satis- 


factory proofs (sales-slips) that 
its advertisers have sold their 
goods through its columns. Here 
is one of the ads, in which the 
conditions are stated: 





NEW WANT AD CONTEST OF THE 
BOSTON “TRAVELER.” 
Estimate the number of “E’s.” First 
Prize $15. Second Prize $10. 

To the person who estimates before 
12 noon on Friday next the exact num- 
ber (or nearest to) of letter “‘E’s” that 
will appear in The Traveler want or 
classified columns (Latest Edition) for 
the week ending Saturday, December 22. 
First correct or nearest answer wins 

$15, the next nearest wins $10. 

Conditions.—Any person mailing or 
bringing to The Yraveler Business Of- 
fice a sales-slip representing a purchase 
of an article or articles from any con- 
cern advertising in The Traveler is en- 
titled to make one estimate for each 
sales-slip presented. 

If more than one sales-slip, they must 
be pinned or otherwise fastened together 
ot g enclosed in one envelope. 

In estimating fill in and send this cou- 
pon to Want Ad Contest Editor, Boston 
Traveler, 76 Summer street. 

A sales-slip must be attathed to each 
estimate. 

COUPON. 

I estimate the number of letter 
“E’s” that will appear in The Trav- 
eler Classified Want Columns for 
the week ending Saturday, Decem- 
ber 22, to be 
Name 
BOS saksakearssascewes eae ce 

Dec. 17 

Don’t forget to attach a sales-slip. 





I find that it is the custom of 
many publishers to make a special 
subscription price for a given time 
each year, while others offer a 
premium to encourage prompt re- 
newals and cash payments. The 
former plan is shown clearly in 
the ads of the Des Moines (la.) 
Daily Capital and the Richmond 
(Va.) Evening Journal; and the 
latter appears in the announcement 
of the Binghamton Republican, all 
reprinted herewith: 


BARGAIN DAYS, DECEMBER 21 
TO 28. 





Subscribers to the Capital will be 
pleased to learn that the now famous 
Bargain Period of the Capital this year 
will be the same as last year, entire 
week, December 21st to 28th. During 
this week, and this week only, you can 
secure the Daily Capital for the entire 
year 1907 for only $2—regular: price, 
$3. This offer is extended to both old 
and new subscribers—by mail only. Old 
subscribers to take advantage of this 
offer must pay up all arrears to Janu- 
ary 1st and $2 for the year 1907. All 
you have to do is to mail your letter 
on any day during the week December 
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z1st to 28th to Lafe Young, Des Moines, 
lowa, or give your $2 to your Postmas- 
ter, Publisher or Newsdealer, 





THE RICHMOND EVENING “JOUR- 
NAL” FOR ONLY $1.50 PER 
YEAR. 


Bargain Week, January 1st to 8th. 

The regular subscription price of the 
Richmond Evening Journal is $3 per 
vear, but The Journal has decided to 
cut its subscription price in half for 
bargain week. To get the paper a 
whole year for only $1.50 the subscrip- 
tion must be received at The Journal 
office between January 1 and 8, 1907. 
During all other days of the year the 
regular price of $3 will be charged for 
the paper. 

The Richmond Journal is the best and 
livest newspaper in the State of Vir- 
ginia. It is Democratic to the core. It 
is free from all cliques and combines. 
It is opposed to monopolies and trusts. 
It stands for the rights of the people as 
against great combinations of money. 
It prints all the news in an attractive 
way. In size it is from ten to sixteen 
pages daily. A trial subscription of one 
week free for the asking. 

Remember, this is a bargain offer and 
good only for one week. This offer 
does not include papers delivered by 
carriers. Therefore it is not open to 
subscribers in Richmond or Manchester. 

Give your friend who lives away from 
Richmond a year’s subscription to The 
Journal as a Christmas present. 

$1.50 for a Full Year’s Subscription. 

RICHMOND EVENING JOURNAL. 


BRUSH UP. 

Know ye, that clothes brushed often 
look new longer, and give much more 
satisfaction. And know ye also that to 
brush up properly ye must have a good 
brush. The Repathicen has arranged to 
give away 

A Good Brush Free. 

This brush is 8% inches long and 2% 
inches wide, with curved ends. The 
back is of solid oak ¥% inch _ thick. 
Heavy stiff hog bristles are set into it 
by a new process which prevents their 
coming out. The bristles project %4 of 
an inch from the wood. It is a brush 
that will make you delighted to 

Fight the Dust. 
Get the Brush Free 
by paying direct to The Republican Of- 
fice, either by mail or in person $1.50 
on either new or old subscription and 
ten cents for postage and packing. Pay- 
ments on subscriptions to agents does 
not entitle you to this premium. 


The “beauty” contest seems 
never to grow old or lose its pop- 
ularity as a means for making a 
newspaper talked about, though the 
things that are said by unsuccess- 
ful contestants and their friends 
may not be music to the publish- 
er’s ears. The Buffalo Times is one 
of several newspapers that have 
recently employed the ‘beauty’ 
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contest, a specimen of the adver- 
tising being shown herewith: 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS _ OF- 
FERED FOR PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
FOUR FASCINATING FACES. 


The Buffalo Times has started a quest 
for the Most Beautiful Woman in Buf- 
falo and Western New York and patri- 
otic citizens are invited to join in the 
search, 

First Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; 
Third Prize, $15; Fourth Prize, $10. 

Every woman in Buffalo and Western 
New York is eligible to compete for 
these prizes. There are no harsh condi- 
tions. It is only necessary to write on 
the back of the photograph the name 
and address of the contestant, and pho- 
tographs that for any reason are not 
available will be returned, if stamps are 
enclosed. Competent judges will decide 
from the photographs the four which, in 
their opinion, are entitled to the prizes 
offered, and these, with others to be se- 
lected, will appear in 
Buffalo’s and Western New York’s Gal- 

lery of Beautiful Women 
in the half-tone Sunday Magazine Sec- 
tion of the Buffalo Times until the avail- 
able material is exhausted. 

Husbands, fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, relatives, friends and _ lovers 
must take it upon themselves to forward 
these pictures, as many women will be 
too modest to send in their own photo- 
graphs. This should be done immediate- 
ly, as the contest will be decided shortly. 

Chicago has just ended a Beauty Con- 
test, and the prize winner was a working 
girl earning $12 a week. 

Buffalo’s or Western New York’s 
prize winner may also be a working girl, 
for no class or condition is barred from 
this competition. The only exceptions 
are artists’ models and actresses. These 
are not allowed to compete. 

Send all photos to Beauty Editor, 
Buffalo Times. 





The free-trip scheme being feat- 
ured by the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal 
is particularly interesting because 
of its timeliness and particularly 
attractive because of the wide in- 
terest in the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. The plan is set forth, in de- 
tail, as follows: 





ALL ABOARD FOR THE JAMES. 
TOWN EXPOSITION. 

The Journal’s great contest for 102 
free trips to the Jamestown Exposition 
in June, 1907, to the white Teachers and 
School Girls and Boys over 14 years of 
age, in Georgia and surrounding States. 
Contestants from Fulton County and the 

Fifth Congressional District: 

Seven teachers from Atlanta and 
Fulton County; 15 school girls from 
Atlanta and Fulton County; 15 school 
boys from Atlanta and Fulton County; 
2 teachers from Fifth Cong. District, 
outside of Fulton County; 2 school boys 
from Fifth Cong. District, outside of 
Fulton County; 2 school girls from 
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Fifth Cong. District, outside of Fulton 
County. 
Contestants Out of Fulton County: 
One teacher, 1 school boy, 1 school 
girl from each Congressional District in 
Georgia, with the exception of the Fifth 
District; 1 teacher from Alabama; 1 
teacher from Florida; 1 teacher from 
South Carolina; 2 teachers from other 
States not mentioned; 2 school girls and 
boys from Macon, 4; 3 school girls and 
boys from Alabama, 6; 3 schools girls 
and boys from Florida, 6; 3 school girls 
and boys from South Carolina, 6; 1 
school girl and boy from other States 
not mentioned, 2. : 
The Journal will adopt the following 
plan for awarding these 102 Free Trips: 
The voting will be nrst for the nomi- 
nations; the contest began Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1907, when the first coupon 
was printed. Any young lady or gen- 
tleman teacher or school boy or girl 
over 14 years of age being eligible. The 
voting for the nominees will continue 
until Sunday, April 14, 1907, at which 
time the votes will be counted and the 
five receiving the largest number of 
votes in each class will be declared the 
nominees. The contest is then between 
the five nominees for each trip, the ones 
receiving the largest number of votes at 
the time the contest closes, May 26, 
1907, will be declared the winners, 
The Journal’s special train will reach 
Jamestown in time for Georgia Day, 
June tro. ’ 
Subscription to any of our different 
ublications will entitle you to the fol- 
owing number of coupons: 


> 


> 
sz 
s 

ae 
8 


re 
6 


One week 

One month 

Three months 
‘Six months ...... 
Twelve months... 


Coupons issued for 
the above rates apply 
advance subscriptions. 
ers are in arrears they will receive cou- 
pons on a basis of 50 per cent on the 
above scale until pard up, and can then 
teceive them as above. 

A Coupon Published in Each Issue. 

Besides the votes allowed on subscrip- 
tions there is a coupon published in each 
issue of The Journal which, when cut 
out, the name filled in and brought or 
mailed to the Contest Department of The 
Journal, Atlanta, Ga., will count as one 
vote. These coupons are good for one 
week only and must be polled before the 
expiration of the date printed on each 
ballot. The Journal reserves the right 
to discontinue these coupons without ad- 
vance notice. 
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250 
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Self advertising by newspapers 
is a matter of importance, whether 
such advertising is done in the 
columns of the paper itself, in an- 
other paper, by circulars, car cards 
or billboards, or all, and it will 
pay any publisher of a real news- 
paper to give the subject serious 
attention. 
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WANT ADS SOLD PIANOS— 
PERHAPS. 


I had lost all my earnings through 
sickness and spucaletion, and I was 
forced to do something drastic to recu- 
perate my fallen finances. As I hastily 
scanned the want column, my eye fel 
on the following advertisement: 

“Fifty doilars in cash paid for the 
name and address of a prospective piano 
purchaser. Address or call.” 

The name of a well-known piano firn 
was given. They were very courteous 
and gave me an explanation about like 
this: If I secured ‘them the name and 
address of a person wanting to purchase 
a piano, they would send a representa- 
tive to try and sell them a piano. If 
the representative succeeded in making 
a sale I would receive fifty dollars cash 
for the information. 

I put the following ad 
morn:ng papers: 

“$650 piano to be sold at a great sac- 
rifice; excellent condition; no reasonable 
offer rejected. No agents considered. 
Opportunity of a lifetime.” 

The advertising cost me a little over 
four dollars. I had no piano whatever, 
but merely inserted the ad to get the 
names of prospective buyers. 

I received in all twenty-six answers 
from the different newspaper boxes, and 
copied the signatures and addresses on 
a piece of paper and. proceeded to the 
piano dealers. Out of the twenty-six 
names I submitted they succeeded in 
selling seven pianos; and I duly received 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

I got my applicants by the use of this 
simple advertising method several times, 
and it always netted me from three to 
five hundred dollars. 

At last the firm agreed to sign a con- 
tract to pay me fifty dollars per week if 
areas vale my method, which I 

id. 

In two years I had a third interest in 
the business, and afterward went into 
the piano business by myself. I have 
been exceptionally successful, and I do 
not care who makes use of my little 
stratagem, because I have retired and 
believe in giving some one else the bene- 
> of my experience.—Saturday Evening 

‘ost. 


in all the 
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A PLEASANT OLD BUSYBODY. 


There is one wise old country mer- 
chant in northern New York who wages 
war on the mail order concerns in his 
own fashion. 

As the freight station and express of- 
fice are located across from his store, he 
spends considerable time there, and inci- 
dentally examines all of the incoming 
merchandise. This enables him to know 
which of his customers are patronizing 
mail order firms, and he uses the knowl- 
edge to good advantage. 

If shoes are bought, for instance, he 
will call the purchaser’s attention to his 
own stock, and invariably demonstrates 
that the home product is just as good, 
if not better shen that sent from the 
city. 

When an appeal to patronize the home 
merchant is added, the day is usually 
won and the next order-goes to that 
merchant instead of to the mail order 
house.—-Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
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‘A COUPON-BLOTTER. 


The ordinary blotter of com- 
merce is a commonplace thing, and 
there is no way of patenting it. 

The ordinary coupon, familiar in 
advertising, is common, too, and 
nobody holds any proprietary 
rights in it. 

When a blotter and a coupon 
were brought together recently, 
however, the combination was pat- 
entable, and Richard Wightman, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York, now 
holds a United States patent on 
such a combination, which he calls 
the “coupon-blotter.” Mr, Wight- 
man is known to readers of PRINT- 
ers’ INK as the originator of the 
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from the front to the blotting sur- 
face, and is caught by a staple, and 
must be detached before the blot- 
ter can be used. There is a per- 
forated line making this easy, and 
upon the blotter itself is printed a 
little talk, explaining that if the 
coupon is sent in the inquirer will 
hear ‘of certain matters that may 
be to his advantage. Several tests 
conducted with this novelty have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that it 
will bring a high percentage of re- 
plies, and good ones. In experi- 
menting, lists of a thousand names 
were secured and circularized, one 
blotter to a name. In future, Mr. 
Wightman says, he would send the 
blotters out in series, a month 





Hin 


THIS IS A BLOTTE 


, . s+ 
just s common blotter, but 
ait points the way to a very 
UNcommon_o unit 





Everyone knows that the FIRST THING to do with 
2 blotter is to STAIN it with the ink of a newly written com- 
munication. 


You will not be sorry that you did this, and it 
ruy do you a WHOLE LOT OF FINANCIAL 
GOOD, and the present moment is the very best 





If you don’t mind, we would like to make a suggestion as 
to WHAT you should write in order to provide the stain for 


this part blotter. 


one in which to let ws know that yor GOT THIS. 
BLOTTER and are putting it toe good and 
promising use. 

Respectfully yours, 





This is the suggestion: Fill out and return to uy the attached coupon 
so that we may mail you particulars about the International Investors’ 
League, un organization which sees that its Members, who hold the securi- 
ties of various accredited corporations, get certain profits and protection 
which OTHER investors, who are not Members of the League, do NOT get. 


Lane gh, vent ty (aternarions! barren’ Levgee 


International 
tE/ Investors’ 
/ League ““ “ties 
437 Fitth Ave. New York City 
Tacorjerated oder the Laws of the State of New York 








plan of selling life insurance 
through advertising, by mail, with- 
out the use of agents. He devised 
this blotter first as an advertising 
novelty for his own use, having 
observed that a blotter, while a 
piece of advertising literature of 
great utility to the man who re- 
ceives it, is of little direct benefit 
to the man who sends it—at least, 
brings little traceable return. To 
take advantage of the blotter as a 
medium, and at the same time 
make it an agent for bringing re- 
plies, he hit upon the simple scheme 
of attaching a coupon to a blotter 
in such a way that it laps over 


apart. The blotter gives ample 
surface for telling an extended 
advertising story, and the coupon 
is also ample.* The latter is 
printed on stiff paper, and was de- 
signed to be mailed back enclosed 
in an envelope, the advertising 
done with this novelty thus far 
being of such a character that in- 
quirers would hardly care to ask 
for information on so public a 
thing as a post-card. 

Now that protection has been 
granted by the Government on this 
novel advertising device, the pat- 
entee intends to devise some plan 
whereby it may be adopted by ad- 
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vertisers who wish to use it. 
Probably the right to manufacture 
the coupon-blotter will be placed 
with some concern making coin 
cards and similar advertising 
helps, and advertisers who wish to 
use it will buy the novelty in blank 
form, printing it themselves, the 
simple purchase including rights to 
use and the inventor's royalty. The 
coupon-blotter is not likely to be 
costly as a medium, while its nov- 
elty and convenience will undoubt- 
edly make it widely available. Any 
combination of the same nature, 
however, whereby a blotter is used 
in connection with a coupon, is an 
infringement on Mr. Wightman’s 
rights, and lays the infringer open 
to prosecution. 


JUVENILE CIRCULATION 
BOOSTERS. 


“And a little child shall lead 
them.” The Brooklyn Eagle has 
proved the truth of this; the paper 
is reaching many of the parents of 
Brooklyn through the children, 
with the aid of “Aunt Jean,” who 
is known to thousands of children 
in that Borough. 

For the last three or four weeks 
Brooklynites, who travel to and 
fro on the elevated system, have 
noticed on the walls of the ticket 
offices small red boxes bearing 
the inscription “Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle.” In these boxes are placed 
circulars listing the valuable pres- 
ents which the Eagle gives to those 
securing new subscribers to the 
paper. There are now about 200 
of these boxes in use, but the 
number will shortly be increased to 
500. One man is kept busy seeing 
that the boxes are always filléd. 
One new reader, for a month, en- 
titles the solicitor to 50 credits, 
and so on in like proportion; and 
the credits may also be obtained 
by clipping them from each edi- 
tion of the paper. With these 
credits may be obtained anything, 
from a picture card to a bicycle. 

“Aunt Jean” is now director of 
five juvenile clubs: the Humane 
Club, having a membership of over 
6,000; the Literary Society; Young 
People’s Art Club; Puzzle Club, 
and Young Entertainers, who hold 


semi-monthly entertainments in a 
local hall, the children providing 
the entertainment of song, recita- 
tion and dance. These entertain- 
ments are always well attended, 
the hall having a seating capacity 
‘of several hundred. Children par- 
ticipating in the entertainments 
also receive credits, so there is no 
lack of talent. A- coupon printed 
in the paper daily. entitles the 
holder to a ticket which may also 
be obtained by calling for them at 
the office. Any child may become 
a member of one or more clubs by 
making application; there are no 
dues and each member is present- 
ed with a button bearing the in- 
signia of the club. These clubs 
are also a source of credit. 

“Aunt Jean’s” domicile is on the 
seventh floor of the Eagle Build- 
ing, and there she receives on an 
average 500 letters daily from her 
young friends. and personal calls 
from about 200 more. All of the 
children who call register their 
names and addresses in a book 
kept for that purpose. Here also 
are kept numerous specimens of 
the work of the young artists and 
writers and samples of the pres- 
ents given by the paper. 

On May 6th was held the Horse 
Parade, under the auspices of the 
Humane Club, with over 400 en- 
tries in line and three boys’ bands, 
All the prominent merchants of 
the city had one or more entries 
and many of the pleasure drivers 
were represented, as well as the 
fire and _ street-cleaning depart- 
ments. Ribbons, and gold, silver 
and bronze medals were awarded 
by competent judges to the best 
entry in each of several classes. 

While the Children’s Department 
adds a large item to the Eagle’s 
expense, it has been the means, 
within the last month alone, of 
adding over 4,000 new names to 
its subscription list, and those in 
a position to know say that a sub- 
scriber’s name sent in by one of 
the youthful workers is very sei- 
dom taken off the list. The Eagle 
has recently started “The Junior 
Eagle,” an eight-page paper, which 
forms a part of their Sunday edi- 
tion and is entirely given over to 
the little ones. 
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(LOTHIER’S SPECIALTIES. 


On« defect of the average cloth- 
ier’s advertising is the element of 
samevess that runs through it day 
by day, season after season. The 
dothier is a good spender when it 
comes to advertising space, and a 
good talker in dealing with the 
lines he advertises. But he seems 
to stick too persistently to staple 
cdothes month after month, and to 
give but scant attention to his 
other lines. 

There are plenty of specialties in 
his stock. Here, for example, are 
two Philadelphia advertisements 
on baseball uniforms. Every 
spring there comes a period when 
tak of baseball uniforms is timely 
and productive, and when the log- 
ical way to sell a man a suit of 
clothes is to first interest him in 
some kind of sporting wear. Yet 
very few clothiers abandon the 
regular lines of goods for a few 
days’ talk about such special lines. 

Every month in the clothing 
business brings its specialties. 
Baseball uniforms are hardly de- 
livered before it is time to sell 
traveling clothes, and bags, and 
kits. There are automobile clothes 
and essentials, and the interesting 
stunts in light underwear, such as 
purchasing union suits in summer 
to get rid of the bunched-up, 
down-dragging effect of the old 
two-piece underwear during the 
hot months. With fall come other 
essentials for sports and indoor 
comfort. At all times there are 
questions of collar and cravat 
fashions to be considered. 

It will pay to talk specialties. 
They are different from the regu- 
lar clothing lines in that each sea- 
son brings new goods, and that 
few clothing houses give them 
much attention in their advertis- 
ing, A hundred interesting details 
of fashion, cut, convenience, mate- 
tials, manufacture and price can 
be brought out, and the daily an- 
nouncements given variety and 
news interest. The news value of 
staple clothing lines is not very 
great. A suit of clothes consists of 
coat. waistcoat and trousers, and 
is made of the same types of fab- 
tic year after year, and differs 
very little from season to season 
in cit—at least the trifling changes 
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of fashion are not very entertain- 
ing details to talk about, and really 
interest only a small portion of 
the public. Details of clothing 
construction have pretty nearly 
been done to death. The average 
purchaser of ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing probably feels much like the 
man who patronizes a tailor—that 
a responsible house will attend to 
all those details for him, and he 
needn’t worry about them. So, all 
that is left the clothier is price, 
and even in this only two-thirds of 
the trade feel warranted in talking 
price in black figures, 

But the specialties of the cloth- 
ing and furnishing trade offer a 
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fine field of advertising material, 
and one that is hardly worked at 
all. Goods change in the special- 
ties, and new things come out, and 
only a small proportion of the 
public is aware how many minor 
comforts a clothing shop carries. 
A talk on bath-mats, for: instance, 
might be entirely new and infor- 
mative to ninety persons out of 
every hundred, as would a talk on 
domestic .and foreign gloves, or 
the various types of suspenders, 
or the new things in socks. As 
advertising goes now in the cloth- 
ing trade, the range of things to 
he said is very narrow and trite. 
But from the standpoint of stock, 
the clothier has one of the widest 
and most*interesting ranges of ar- 
sument to be found in any retail 
line. He ought to utilize it. 
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RAILROAD 
AS AFFECTED BY 
CENT LEGISLATION. 


ADVERTISING 
RE- 


Since the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission cut off free transporta- 
tion over railways, including that 
kind formerly issued to editors 
and publishers, railway advertising 
has known some radical changes. 
The law is not operative except as 
applying to railways maintaining 
interstate lines, except that in sev- 
eral cases the legislative bodies of 
individual States have passed con- 
firmatory or supplementary acts. 
Where this has not been done the 
railway can still pay for advertis- 
ing with transportation within the 
State. But they cannot, under any 
circumstances, issue passes that 
lead out of the State. For exam- 
ple, railroads in New Jersey can 
pay for publicity with transporta- 
tion within the State. But they 
may not give a pass to Jersey City 
where the intent of the holder is 
to pay the supplementary fare 
across the ferry to New York, be- 
cause that would defeat the object 
of the Inter-State Commerce Act. 
Moreover, the user of passes un- 
der such conditions is held equally 
responsible with the railway under 
the terms of the act. 

The reporter of PrinTERS’ INK 
had a talk with various passenger 
agents and press representatives, 
notably the Pennsylvania people 
and the Delaware & Lackawanna, 
James C. Pond, of the Wisconsin 
Central, and A. Hanson, of the 
Illinois Central—the persons in- 
terviewed being in all cases the 
responsible officers in the depart- 
ments of the several roads. 

Before the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act became operative the 
Fennsylvania anticipated its effect 
and action by cutting off absolute- 
ly all transportation in return for 
advertising. As a matter of fact, 
it cut out all transportation except 
that issued as tickets and charge- 
able as cash. 

This road had an enormous body 
of newspaper passes out, both 
yearly and trip, and they estimated 
that over four million and a half 
of miles were being ridden yearly 
on newspaper passes over their 
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lines between St. Louis, Chic:go, 
Cincinnati, New York and Wash. 
ington. This, at the average rate 
of fare—24 cents a mile—repre. 
sented over $100,000 of fare. It 
was an open question how fair a 
return they got for this large mile- 
age. -Most of the publicity was 
given the road in the form of 
reading notices that served their 
purpose with one insertion. For 
example, Frank Barksdale, the 
press agent of the road, would 
send to a thousand papers in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia a notice like this: “On the 
2oth of July next the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will sell excursion tick- 
ets to Atlantic City good on all 
trains to Philadelphia and by the 
g and 11 A. M. expresses from 
Broad Street Station, valid for re. 
turn for five days by any train. 
Tickets will be sold locally at so 
much fare, etc.” The papers that 
printed this notice were chiefly 
weekly issues, and one publication, 
or at most two, served the pur- 
poses of the company. An ac- 
count of matter printed was kept 
with each country paper. As a 
matter of fact, any application for 
trip transportation was rarely re- 
fused. But annual passes were 
made a matter of more deliberate 
consideration. In Pennsylvania 
annual passes were pretty general- 
ly issued to responsible editors, 
good in the State and over the 
West Jersey lines to Cape May 
and Atlantic City. To other points 
on the Pennsylvania system trip 
passes were issued on application. 
For a number of years the 
Pennsylvania Railroad exercised 
what they deemed to be a gener- 
ous liberality in dealing with the 
newspapers, but as a matter of 
fact they secured a vast amount of 
valuable publicity, and, much more 
than that, kept the country press 
and a large body of the city news- 
papers in a complacent humor. 
For example, no accident that 
took place anywhere on the system 
unless it were on the main stem 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
ever occurred on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at all. If it happened be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York 
it took place as reported on the 
Jersey Consolidated lines, If ona 
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western road, it was on the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne and Chicago, 
the Vandalia line, the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg. If elsewhere, as 
near Baltimore, it was on the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more, or the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac, or the Northern Central Rail- 
road—old names resuscitated to 
bear the onus of disaster. The road 
always furnished ample facts for the 
newspapers as well as the names, 
and also gave the newspaper men 
the best help possible to reach the 
scenes of any accidents that might 
occur. All they cared for was to 
get the old name of the road right. 

The Baltimore & Ohio never 
could get their accidents similarly 
printed. Wherever it happened it 
was always on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, generally the Royal Blue. 
If a train on the Jersey Central 
division of the Reading met with 
trouble it was the B. & O. Royal 
Blue that suffered in reputation. If 
there was a collision on the Pitts- 
burg and Connellsville division, on 
the Marietta and Cincinnati, or 


the Newark, Mansfield and San- 
dusky, Baltimore & Ohio leased 
lines, the Baltimore & Ohio al- 
ways had to bear the blame. 


When, a little over a year ago, 
the Pennsylvania put its business 
on a cash basis the newspapers 
pretty generally began to print the 
name of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road when they had any news to 
tell of accidents. In very recent 
times, when the legislature of 
Pennsylvania was passing a gen- 
eral two cents a mile law, the 
State press, considerably disgrun- 
tled by the cutting of transporta- 
tion, gave the measure very gen- 
eral support. The bill was passed 
and is now a law. So there were 
returns, although indefinite in 
character. 

With the first of the year the 
Pennsylvania increased its appro- 
priation for advertising 100 per 
cent, spreading it over its excur- 
sion and tourist travel. Its stand- 
ing advertisement is not increased. 
But the class of papers favored by 
it are only the strong. The weak 
are left out altogether. Formerly 
they used to get something. Now 
they get nothing, not even free 
rides, except within the limits of 
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their own State, and even then 
with difficulty. 

The Illinois Central, whose lines 
measure nearly 2,000 miles in one 
State, furnish the case in point 
where the State has passed laws 
in addition to the Inter-State 
Commerce Acts. As a result, in 
their spirit of reform the legislat- 
ure has cut off its own face alto- 
gether, and the Illinois Central 
has the situation very much in its 
own hands. Similarly in Wiscon- 
sin, where the situation is practi- 
cally under the control of three 
roads—the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and the Wisconsin Central— 
the paid advertising of railroads 
within the State has been reduced 
by 60 per cent since the Inter- 
State Commerce Acts went into 
effect, and there is no transporta- 
tion furnished for publicity what- 
ever, 

The western trunk lines have 
to expend a large and fixed sum 
for advertisernent under the head 
of foreign advertising, which is 
meant to include territory not 
in physical touch with their own 
systems. This form of advertise- 
ment is most prominent in two 
classes of publication, those that 
appeal to the rich and traveling 
class and those which address 
themselves to the great body of 
floating population that always 
seek new homes. They are the 
prospectors and farming class. 
This advertisement has neither in- 
creased nor decreased in volume. 
It is pretty steady year in and year 
out. But in local aspects, as re- 
ported by A. H. Hanson, general 
passenger agent of the [Illinois 
Central, and James C. Pond, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Wis- 
consin Central, the effect of the 
Inter-State Commerce Acts has 
been generally disastrous to the 
newspapers. 

G. A. Cullen, general passenger 
agent of the D. L. & W., speaking 
more particularly for the eastern 
situation, said that on the first of 
the year they put all their adver- 
tising on a cash basis, but that to 
meet the demands of newspapers 
along the line of their road they 
had issued some 1,000-mile tickets, 
to be paid for by advertisement. 





8 
They were limited to use within 
the State in which issued, and 
they were also limited in number, 
the idea of the company being to 
put all publicity upon a cash basis 
except in a few instances. For 
example, the Newark papers cover 
a considerable territory by travel- 
ing reporters who ride from town 
to town daily in pursuit of local 
news. To them are issued 1,000- 
mile passes, which are charged 
against the papers. Similarly they 
issue transportation to editors of 
country papers along the line, 
which cannot be used out of the 
State named on the ticket. The 
road itself traverses three States, 
and having entered New York 
dips again into Pennsylvania for a 
very short distance, complicating 
the situation in some measure. 
They had not followed the new 
policy long enough to determine 
its effect, but it was not altogether 
unsatisfactory, for they had cut off 
a vast and always growing body of 
deadheads. 

Generally speaking, the belief is 
that the weak papers, to whom 


free transportation is a matter of 
moment, suffer considerably by the 


effects of the Inter-State Com- 
merce law, while the stronger 
ones, who have always been indif- 
ferent, profit by its enforcement. 
‘Further, the railWays have taken 
advantage of the acts to interpret 
their meaning in the extreme spir- 
it, and they are therefore very well 
satisfied with the existing condi- 
tions. ms BR. 
——— 


A GOOD ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR. 


An advertising manager of a_publi- 
cation is really only a sort of head 
solicitor. It does not at all follow 
that the better advertising solicitor a 
man is the better advertising manager 
he will make. Sometimes a good solicit- 
or is spoiled by becoming an adver- 
tising manager. You are perhaps ask- 
ing yourselves what the qualifications 
are that make a good advertising sol- 
icitor. I have solicited advertising a 
great deal and I am sure that I am 
not a good advertising solicitor, but I 
have some clear ideas of what quali- 
fications the solicitor ought to have. 
Perhaps they may interest you. I will 
set them down in the order of their 
relative importance, as I see them: 

(1) Health. Perhaps you are sur- 
prised that I have placed health first. 
The solicitor must be of good bodily 
and mental health, in order to be suc- 
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cessful. This is because there 
tremendous strain, both mental 
physical, upon his energies. The 
icitor ought also to be a tall man. 
reason for this is obvious. 

(2) Patience and perseverance. fy. 
eryone who has ever started o:t to 
sell anything, whether that article be 
in strong demand, or not, know: how 
important it is to be patient an per- 
severing. The race is not always to 
the swift; sometimes the turtle beats 
the hare. If you haven’t an aburidant 
stock of patience and_ perseverance, 
don’t try to a solicitor for adver. 
tising or anything else. 

(3) Expert knowledge. That is, you 
must be thoroughly acquainted with 
what you have to offer to advertisers, 
You must also know what your com- 
petitors have to offer. Never make 
the mistake of under-rating your com- 
petitors or your competitors’ mediums. 
Never “knock” the opposition. If you 
are wise, let the other fellow do the 
“knocking.”” It is sometimes hard, of 
course, to see the other fellow w: alk off 
with a contract that really belongs to 
you, but this is where patience comes 
in. If the other fellow’s publication 
doesn’t pay, he won’t be much ahead 
of the game, and then your turn will 
come. 

(4) Tact; I am not sure that tact 
is not, after all, the most important 
qualification for an advertising solicit- 
or. Tact will prompt you to leave no 
stone unturned to leave a_ favorable 
impression behind you after the all- 
important first call; because first im- 
—— are usually the most lasting. 
act will prevent you calling a man up 
on the ’phone untess you have reason 
to believe he has no objections to be 
so called. Tact will tell you whether 
to talk much or to say very_ little; 
whether to tell the latest thing in 
funny stories, or to stick absolutely to 
business; whether to make your call 
very brief or quite prolonged. 

(5) Force. A man may have all the 
preceding qualifications, and, if he have 
not force he will, be sure to fall down 
as an advertising solicitor, or as any 
other kind of solicitor. 

A man may be tactful and yet not 
forceful. Let us say that tact is found- 
ed on knowledge of human nature, and 
that force is a combination of honesty 
and earnestness. A man who possesses 
real force of character can say half a 
dozen words that carry more weight 
than another man’s dozen sentences.— 
F. James Gibson, in an address before 
a class in advertising. 
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“HOW-TO” APPEAL. 


one remarkable development 
of modern advertising copy—the “How. 
to” appeal. Of course, most manufac- 
turers issue books that give all these 
uses, and ordinarily such literature is 
worked out in a very practical and in- 
telligent Way. But the publication of 
“How-to” information in display d- 
vertising carries this phase of com- 
modities much _ further. People are 
certainly not going to_read a book un- 
band ou interest them in sending for it. 
dvertising World. 
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The subscription price of Printers’ INK is $2 a year, 
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Send along your new sample book. I use your inks 
exclusively and find them all right in every particular. 
Your chearest grades work so well I never have 
occasion to buy and test your better grades, 

News anv Farmer, Louisville, Ga. 


My cheap job inks sold in one pound cans at forty cents a 
pound, or put up in three pound cans for One Dollar a can, have ia 
misplaced many of my competitor’s inks usually sold at One 
Dollar a pound, and I am oftentimes amazed at the fine print- 
ing turned out with them. My Bronze Blue No. 1, also my 
Flag Red are certainly wonders, and my customers often wonder 
how I can afford to sell them. Send for printed specimens. All 
I ask is a trial order and the purchaser can be his own judge. 
Money b-ck when goods are not found up to the standard. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce St., New York. 3 
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Becaitiécism OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Illustrations for newspaper ad- 
vertising need to be prepared with 
particular care. A magazine, well 
printed on good paper, will make 
most any kind of an illustration 
look fairly well, but a newspaper 
which must print the full result of 
a ball game before the crowd is 
out of the grounds is an alto- 
gether different matter. 

Take, for example, the stoop 
chair advertisement reproduced 





The Ecbass tT 


We have the sole agency... 
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An Innovation Long a Necessity. 
sits any stoop.’ Atfords one, comfort 
and tuxury-equal to a ¢hair on a piazza. 
Makes.o.1e’s. stay iu the: city during the 
bot months a real pleasure. LT 
Order pow or yon may ‘be disappointed 
iater in the- season, as..there is stre.to 
ve @ erecter:deynafid than we’ cav 
supply. For this rewson we offer our 
Eebass Stoop Chair for one month 
at the low price of #1,25—regular price 
71.50; Money’ refunded it not as repre 
sented or_if not entirely satisfactory. 


ADAM_SCHULZ sox, 


Grand St., Cor. Roebling St. | 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 

A-little out of yoti¢ way. perhaps, but 

visit wil? more than pay itself. 

Furniture, Rugs, Pianos, 

Sewing Machines, 


‘Phonographs, 
Av. prices lower than any in ius City, 
Also extend credit on‘ vour own terms, 
All Carpets Cleaned at 2 1«2c. 
per yard. Can you beat it? No extras, 
‘A vostal will do the trick:: _ 
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herewith. The lines in this draw- 
ing are of such a nature that they 
all reproduce alike. As a result, 
the cut has poor printing qualities 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE,, 41 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 


READERS OF FRINTERS’ INK WILE RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGE! 
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MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 





and there is no contrast to catch 
the eye. 

Strong black and white, as a 
general rule, prints better in ordi- 
nary newspapers ‘than anything 








ECBASS 
STOOP CHAIR 
































No.2. 


else, and in this particular case, an 
illustration like that marked “No, 
2,” would have been far more use- 
ful. 





* * xk 

Quite recently this Department 
commented favorably upon an ad- 
vertisement that looked like real 
money. The Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, of this city, was 
responsible for. that. advertisement, 
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and it is also responsible for the 
fall from grace shown herewith. 
Why should any advertiser 
switch from a clean, bright, snap- 
py-looking advertisement to an 








imitation bronze tablet that no- 
body who has any money, . 
whose time is worth anything, 1 
likely to stop and investigate? 

* * * 

It is rather unkind to reduce a 
full-page magazine advertisement 
down to the size of this reduction 
of an Elgin Watch ad. No matter 
how greatly it is reduced, how- 
ever, it is a very difficult matter to 





Tt is second nature 
when thinking of 
watches to think of 
ELGIN. Accuracy, 
reliability, durability 
—all these attributes: 
of a perfect watch 
are expressed by this 
one word—ELGIN. 





Particular 


"The Watch That's 
Made for the 
Majority.” 





kill it. In the original it was a 
splendid example of simplicity, di- 
rectness and strength. It offers an 
excellent object lesson of how to 
do a thing without overdoing it, 
and how to use space intelligently. 
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The fish in this Oregon Trust & 
Savings Bank advertisement should 
have been a clam—as the adver- 
tisement is a fairly good imitation 
of a clam chowder. Its component 
parts are not quite as well mixed 
as a good chowder should be, but 
they are so. skillfully combined 


that one wonders how so many 
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different kinds of type, display and 
arrangement could possibly be 
compressed into a half page maga- 
zine advertisement, 


—_—_—_+e»—___—_ 
REVENGE. 

For many years railroad officials have 
had a habit of visiting towns on their 
lines once a year. Led by the local 
agent, they visit the newspaper offices, 
although the railroad officials do not 
care to see the editors. We have stood 
this for twenty-nine years, owing to 
passes, but ape having been with- 
drawn January 1, 1907, we rebelled 
yesterday when Jim Garside appeared at 
this office with a party of Santa Fe of- 
ficials; we por el to let them in. We 
regarded Jim Garside as the_ principal 
offender, since he knew the officials did 
not care to see us, and since we have 
often told him we did not care to see 
the officials; therefore we pushed him 
down the steps, which started the stor 
that there had been a fight. In the rail- 
road party were the general manager, 
the passenger traffic manager, the gen- 
eral passenger agent, the second vice- 
president, and two or three officials 
whose names we did not learn. We are 
tired of these officials looking over our 
office with a superior air which seems 
to say: “These dubs should see the 
Tribune office in Chicago,” and passes 
having been withdrawn we do not in- 
tend to stand it any longer.—Atchison 
Globe. 
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Joun Davis has been employed on the 
New York Evening Post for sixty-six 
years, coming to work for that paper 
when he was a young boy and when the 
aper was printed on hand presses. The 
New York Post has also in its employ 
thirty-eight other men who have been 
connected with the paper for periods 
ranging from twenty-one to forty-seven 
years.—Exchange. 
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NEWSPAPER item brought home an 
uncle lost for thirty years. Advertising 
still continues to pay.—E-xchange. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a puge (23 lines} 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompautes copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly coutract paid 
wholiy in advance. Ifa specified position is 
demanded for an adr ertisoment and granted, 
double price will bz charged. 


WANTS. 


I WRITE convincing, ‘* reason-why”’ advertise- 
ments, Address H. P. THURLOW, kditoral 
Dept. “* Tne World,” Park Row, New York City. 


Vee circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
00,000 copies per day. 


Cicer for ety | man or printer to 
nll controlling interests; established 
trade $1.500. Interview only. * CON- 
TROL, £ printers’ Ink. 


We WANT capabie men for Executive. Cler- 

ical, Technical and Salesman positions, 
paying $1000-$5000 Write for booklet. HAP- 
GOODS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


W ANTED—A man who can write strong, con- 
vincing copy—the result of digging out 
facts. National field. Send samples of work and 
references. Address “l’. C..”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


RACTICAL NEWSPAPEK MEN WANTED to 
fill desirable positions now open. We can 
give — Sa = man the —— for 
advance Send for free Booklet No. 7. 
FERNALD'S EWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, M: 


V 7 ANTED—Partner with $2,00) to take a 

fourth interest and active management 

of a class journal in excellent advertising field. 

Has been established four years; has good sub- 

——- list, and on paying basis. Address 
A. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


+6 4 DVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE”—THeE WEST- 

ERN MONTHLY should be read vy every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best ‘School 
of Aavertising” in existence. Trial subscription 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


SSISTAN: ADVERTISING MANAGYR A 

man with a thorough and practical experi- 

ence of the printing and advertising business 

reeks a situation as assistant to advertising 

n-anager. _ to design and prepare advertis- 

ine matter and be generally useful Address 
“ INDUSTRIOUS, ” care of Printers’ Ink. 





Wish to purchase a sextuple 
press in good condition, capable 
of running a twenty-four page, 
eight-column newspaper at full 


speed. Size of plates for 
cylinder about twenty-two 
inches in depth. State con- 


ditions and prices. ‘‘GOOD 
CONDITION,” care Printers’ 
Ink, 











YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters: 
and ad managers should use the ciassified cv. 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
preg ogg ma oparne weekly at 10 Spruce Si. 
New York. Such sdvertizements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per live. six wordsto the line. tRInT- 
ERs’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every weex more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in the United States, 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity for ready positions at a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus anc 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
ane One graduate filig $8,000 place, another 
and any number éarn $1,500, The best 
Siothine adwriter in New. York owes his suc- 
cess within a vo months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds pps 
GEORGE iH PO ELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 471 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


—__+o+—_—_ 
MAILING MACHINES, 


\HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest and 
quickest. Price 314.50. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


+ 
FOR SALE. 


yer ALE — Two-letter linotypes. recently 
rebuilt, AT ee. Immediate deliv- 
ery. Adaress WHITE, pure Printers’ Ink. 


is 
a 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU. 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
« 3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON. Owego,N. Y. 
—ror—__—— 


HALF-TONES. 


N#33 a by bees TONES. 
4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wh mien om accompanies the order. 
lend for sam 
KNOXVILLE J ENGRAVING tA VING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


“ss -TONES for the job } job press, newspaper or 

catalogue. Our new location 1s rignt in 
the heart of the city, two blocks from Times 
Square subway station. STANDARD ENGRAV- 
ING CU,, Sevevth Ave. at Fortieth St., New York. 


Fat F one or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. detivered prepaid. 7éc.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Casa with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
non for circulars. keferences furnisbea. 
New r process-engraver. FP, O. Box 815, 
Philade phia, Fa, 











ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


I} you were to write for a lot of samples of my 

work and loox them over at your leisure. 
ors might perhaps set you to ‘wondering if—,"’ 
etc., ete. 

At any een I would be pleased to send youa 
lot to see how they impressed you, and when [ 
tell you that most of my best clients have bee’. 

— at such samples, is it any wonder that 

seek et them into the hands of believers iu 
7 vital { pubiteity 

ma reulars, Folders, Price Lists, ae 
uae trade Primers, Cireular Letters 
nouncements, Mailing Cards, Booklets, Notices, 
igen a aee and Trade Journal Adver- 
tiseme ebyees 4 


= please 
No. 3.1 FRANCIS. MAULE, 402 Sansom St.,Phila. 








CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


a prices on Stock Cards and Specia! Forms 
rom manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts 


Printin, 
STEN ate INDFX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— +295 





COIN CARDS. 


PER 1.000. Less f 
$3 Tk Gon WRAPPER CO: Detron Mick: 


—— +) . Se mee ae 


7, BD 

» ol 

azine Cul 
trad: 4 

Specia 

Py FFI 


addiess 
Buildin 
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SUPPLIES. 


7 D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
» of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
agin eut inks than any other ink house iv the 


tra 
Spe ‘ial prices to cash buyers. 


r\FFLCE PASTE prepared as needed. ‘Try 

Bernard’s Vaste Powaer; cleaner, better 
and cheaper than mucilage; mix it as needed 
with cold water; 216 carton, enough for 12 
menths in average oftice; mailed postpaid to any 
address for 60 cents. BEKNARD, 609 Rector 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 








PATENTS, 


PATENTS that PROTECT 

Our 8 books for Inventors mailed “ rec 

of 6 cts, stamps. R. Ss. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C, Estab. iseoe 





te 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 

A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 

N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively. 


D. 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
« PANY, Laclede Building, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


‘"_—HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Wr ge Different Kind Advertising Service 
925 Ch t, Philadelphia 








A LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
Kstablishea 


General advertising’ Agents. 


1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 
—or—__—_— 
PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SU1 & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette st.. New York City 
Coated papersa speciaity. Diamond ‘4 ‘Perfect. 
Write for high-grade catalogues. 


COIN MAILER, 


$2.% ER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing, 
ame ACME COIN CARRIER CO., Burlington,la 
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Gordon Press Motors 


Just perfected friction drive, variable speed, 
alternating and direct current Motors for Gor- 
don and Universal Presses. Variations 100 to 3,000 
impressions per hour. Write for booklet ‘P.” 

GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CoO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTERS. 


)EK print catalogues. booklets. circulars, acv. 
matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 

BLAIR PTG. Cv.,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, 0. 
——+>— 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


7% MAINE FARMER is Maine’s best weekly 

or il orders. Guaranteed circulation 
14.000. Classified advertising 1 cent a word a 
week, minimum 25 cents. Everybody says it’s a 
puiler, Augusta, Maine. 








PREMIUMS. 


7% HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred —. 500- list price illustrated 
catalogue. (OO) agin k of its kind. 
Flished annually, 35th issue now ready ; free 
8. ¥. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden lane, N. Y. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 








RUG stores and tions, U.S. or Canada, 
[PO HR siesr? Omaha, Neb. US.a 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


\V THAT the Ladies’ Home Journal is to the 

nation the RECORD 1s_ to Troy and Central 
Miami County, Ohio. Only daily. “Carries same 
high-grade advertising. None questionable of 
any sort accepted. Send for sample copy. 





The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Two Edi- 
tions Daily. 

The advertising i of 
the Calumet Region. Read cs all the pros- 

rous business men and well-paid mechan- 
ics in what has been accepted as the 
“Logical Industrial Center of America.” 

Guaranteed circulation over 8,000 daily. 

















> 


BOOKS. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 


BY GEORGE P. KOWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolutiou of 
American advertising as a real business force. 
the remainder of the eaition (published tast 








year)is now offered forsale. About oe 
5x8, set in long Pr —— with man i oe 
ortraits. Clot d gola. Price 
HE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING SO. 
Spruce 8t., New York. 
DISTRIBUTION, 


Mr. Advertiser, 
Can’t You Use It? 


OUR LIST OF GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTORS 
covering the United States and Canada like the 
dew. Our Men will Distribute Lage Advertising 
Matter a Ae e and 4 any ¢c! ple F 
ONE-FOURTH THE COST of MAI ING. We 
will ae vre business for you, or, if you 
prefer to make your contracts direct with our 
Distributors, WE WILL MAIL YOU se D1S- 
TRIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY FREE. GUAR- 
ANTEE AN HONEST DISTRIBUTION. and will 
pay for matter not so Distributed or destroyed. 

RITE US NOW. See if we can’t do some- 
ether. References: Publishers’ ‘Com. 
nion and Bradstreet. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CO., 
70) Oakland Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 
—_— +e 


thing to; 
mercial 


BILLPOS?TING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


66 Ni SV aRshI P” Horseshoes is one of many 

new products successfully advertised 
exclusivel, A billposting. “Neverslip” credits 
its remarkable success to its annual display on 
billboaras ‘Of all Associated Billposters in the 
frost belt of America. 


—_—+o+—___——_. 
ADVER! TISING I SING EXPERT. 


pe Lee can sind r advertising de- 
partment on its feet ry | ——— e:- 





ements; Do failures.  S ON, Adver- 
tisement Expert, care Printe 
PRINTING. 
* — pi feat correct} rettily, 


eaply’ Write now. PINNA SLE PRIN(: 
ERY, Midd esborough, Ky. 


oe 
PUBLISHING = OPPORTUNI- 


EW BULLETIN. 

lam a to issue 
A new bulletin 
Publishing Decdneenes Obtainable. 
If you want one write me. 
It will advertise several 
Very estrus pecsoeiens. 

RSON P. HARRIS, 
ae 5 in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 





ee ae ee 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements. ideas for window 
cards orcirculars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





The Rochester Railway and 
Light Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
does some mighty good advertis- 
ing. It isn’t afraid to print defi- 
nite details and prices—to give 
real information instead of the 
old, general, empty talk we're all 
so accustomed to in ads for these 
lines. Take this coke ad, for in- 
stance. It starts with a good 
headline, one that suggests the 
subject. Then it fits coke to this 
particular season, tells how clean 
and handy it is, how much it costs, 
and finally, to forestall any misun- 
derstanding, names the smallest 
quantity for which orders will be 
accepted. It appeared in the 
Rochester Post-Express of Febru- 


ary 22, 1907: 





COKE WILL IF COAL WON’T. 


Coke has helped solve many a heat- 
ing problem and will help solve yours. 
Do you ever get up in the morning and 
find the house miserably cold? In 
damp weather, do you find it hard to 
get the house dry and comfortable? If 
oe, you should inave coke in your cel- 
ar. 

Coke gives an intense heat on short 
notice, is easy to handle, leaves very 
little ashes and will heat readily, while 
under the same conditions, it is almost 
impossible to get heat from coal—it 
needs little or no draft. Will last prac- 
tically as long as coal—if well banked 
and all drafts shut off. 

Makes an excellent fuel for the open 
grate—it gives that cheerful glow. Or- 
der a sample. 

Coarse, per bushel, roc. Fine, per 
bushel, ric, 

Nor orders under 25 bushel. Usual 
charge for carrying. 

ROCHESTER RAILWAY AND 

LIGHT COMPANY, 
34-40 Clinton Avenue North. 





Here’s another good one—one 
that looks pretty liberal until you 
stop and think how “1,000 Free 
Gas Heaters” will increase the 
consumption of gas, not only this 
spring but next fall and for many 
seasons to come. Then you begin 
to see that to give away a thou- 
sand gas heaters is good business 


as well as good advertising. This 
one appeared in the Rochester 
Herald, April 2, 1907: 








1,000 FREE GAS HEATERS. 


We are bound to have more cold 
weather and times when it would be 
folly to keep the furnace fire all day. 
There will also be a lot of damp and 
grip laden weather. Prepare for this 
by taking advantage of our generous 
heater offer—heater free to those pay- 
ing $1.25 for connections. Sale starts 
ma Ist, at 9 A. M. and closes April 
oq, ats P. MM. 


ROCHESTER RAILWAY & LIGHT 
COMPANY. 


34-40 Clinton Avenue North. 





This one on gas piping “looks 
good” to me, but I think it leaves 
an opening for a misunderstanding, 
and, therefore, disappointments, 
It conveys the idea that the prices 
quoted cover all the costs—pipe, 
fixtures and labor—but nowhere 
does it say so. The argument is 
a strong one, and it is most com- 
mendable, from my point of view, 
to attempt to show how much the 
cost will be; but it should be made 
perfectly clear just what the prices 
printed are intended to cover. 
This ad appeared in the Rochester 
Times, April 20, 1907: 


GAS PIPING. 


What better time of the year could 
you find to have your house piped for 
gas lights than now? 

House-cleaning time—good weather— 
and the time of year when the house- 
keeping expenses are the lowest. 

Don’t put it off -until fall, have it 
done now, and have it over with. It 
will only take a short time to have the 
work completed. 

Piping for gas lights will add greatly 
to the value and comfort of your 
house. 

Small payments, if desired. Order 
now and have it all paid for when you 
need it most—in the fall! 

Five rooms with fixtures, complete, 
$11.95; 6 rooms with fixtures, complete, 
$13.70. 7 rooms with fixtures, complete, 
$16.70; 8 rooms with fixtures, complete, 
$18.45. ; 

Our representatives are at your ser- 
vice. A ’phone call or a postal will 
bring a man to your door. 


ROCHESTER RAILWAY & LIGHT 
COMPANY, 





34-40 Clinton Avenue North. 
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From the Boston Traveler. The Goods, from First Word to Last. 
From the Taunton (Mass.) Daily 


Gazette. 





Refrigerator Wise 
—Ice Foolish. 


Our version of “penny 
wise, pound foolish’; you 
buy a refrigerator once, you 
buy ice every day. It’s fool- 
ish economy to save a little 
on the cost of your refriger- 
ator and give it all and much 
more to the ice man. 

The saving on your ice bill 
will pay for one of these re- 
frigerators. Our refrigerat- 
ors are built on sanitary 
principles insuring a constant 
circulation of dry cold air 
with a minimum ice consump- 
tion. Linings are rust and 
mould proof; no open joints 
to catch dust, and all parts 
can be removed for cleaning. 

$7.50 to $50. 

Members of the Home Fur- 
nishers’ Association of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Cash or credit. Open Mon- 
day and Saturday evenings. 
SHAWMUT FURNITURE 

COMPANY, 


267-269 Tremont St., Oppo- 
site Hollis St., 
Boston, Mass. 











A Good One From the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Post. 





Here’s 
Comfort For You. 


It takes many kinds, shapes 
and styles of Rockers to suit 
each individual taste, but the 
large, roomy, stylish Rockers 
made from Reed and Rattan 
are sought for by a larger 
majority of people than any 
leather or wood Rocker made. 

Reed and Rattan Rockers 
are comfortable —they fit 
every part of the body. Thev 
are stylish in appearance and 
very durable. They are light 
and can be easily carried 
from place to place. Reed 
and Rattan Rockers are the 
ideal for summer use. 

Reed Rocker, extra high 
back, $10; Reed Rockers, 
weathered finish, leather seat 
and back, $7.50; Reed Rock- 
er, XV Century finish, $4.50; 
Reed Sewing Rocker, $1.79; 
other Rockers from $2.75 to 
$14.50. 

ATHERTON FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 
133 Front St., 





Worcester, Mass. 

















There’s Twice 
the Wear You’d 
Expect In Our, 


Inlaid Linoleums. 

They’re made from the 
best materials, put together 
under enormous pressure and 
always show the pattern until 
worn completely through to 
the floor. The most sanitary 
and easiest floor covering to 
keep clean, shown in_par- 
quetry and tile effects. Adapt- 
able for offices, dining-rooms, 
halls, kitchens and bedrooms; 
also for rug surrounds in the 
wood effects. Prices from 
$1.10 to $1.75 per square 
yard. 

Printed Linoleums at from 
soc. to 75c. per square yard. 
N. H. SKINNER CO., 
Taunton, Mass. 





And This Sort of Suff Is Expected To 
Goods. From the Kansas City 
tar, 











We Have Often 
Been “Touched” 


by the complaints of com- 
petitors that business isn’t 
what it used to be. But busi- 
ness with us is far better 
than it used to be, and it is 
going to be still better, be- 
cause our new store, in ad- 
dition to the old one, will 
enable us to look after the 
needs of more people. Hard. 
ware is our specialty, and in 
spite of hard wear and hard 
knocks we are flopping right 
into the cream of the busi- 
ness. We could write about 
the excellent quality of our 
hardware until the tears 
rolled down our peach-blos- 
som cheeks, and until our 
cherry lips became so dry 
they would Crackerneck, but 
modesty forbids too many 
“touching” remarks on this 
subject. 

And do you know that we 
handle the best grades of 
paint? Before you “‘decor- 
ate” be sure and get our 
prices—we know that we can 
save you money on anything 
in our line. 


JOE TIMMER, 
The Tinner, 

“But Hardware Most.” 
Western Hemisphere—‘‘In 2 
Spots’’— 

11 Central Ave., 507 Minne- 
ota, 

Kansas City, Kan. 
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CHARLES WELLER, 
Outfitter. 

Cash if you have it. Credit if you 
want it. One dollar a’ week keeps 
you well dressed. 

News Building, over Post Office, 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sr1r,—What is your opinion on 
such advertising? 
Respectfully yours, 
CuHas. WELLER. 





To be perfectly frank, I don’t 
think much of it. It isn’t the kind 
of stuff that would start me can- 
tering in your direction, even if I 
bought my clothes on the install- 
ment plan and was very much in 
need of a suit. The man who is 
going to buy an article of cloth- 
ing wants to know about that ar- 
ticle—the material from which it 
is made, whether it will wear and 
hold its color, whether it is styl- 
ishly cut and well made. Your cir- 
cular doesn’t advertise the goods; 
it only advertises credit accommo- 
dation, and it doesn’t say anything 
very definite about that. The use- 
fulness of being well dressed could 
have been covered on one page of 
the circular, the ease of doing so 
through your favorable credit 
terms could have been emphasized 
on another page, leaving the two 
remaining pages for descriptions 
and prices. Such a circular is 
pretty sure to sell something. 
There are only a few men who 
can put merchandise into rhyme 
in a way that will sell goods, and 
even they seldom do it. Suppos- 
ing you get out a good folder or 
booklet along the lines mentioned, 
mail it to the same names that re- 
ceived the effusion printed below, 
and see what happens. Your 
booklet was nicely gotten up, but 
that is more than can be said for 
the rhymes, which follow: 





SUPPOSING. 

Supposing, your clothing was seedy 
and worn, and your “bank roll” was 
flat and almost gone! 

Supposing, you meet a friend who al- 
ways looks neat, from the crown of his 
hat to the soles of his feet! 

Supposing, you knew that his earn- 
ings were small, but he bought a new 
suit both summer and fall! 

Supposing, he (in confidence) the se- 
cret did disclose, how and whence came 
these new clothes! 

Supposing, that a dollar a week is all 
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you need pay, to look well and d 
swell every day! 

Supposing, you take the hint of 
kind “feller,” and consult the clothe 


CHARLES WELLER. 





A Telling Appeal to Young Women of 
Business Tastes. _From the Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Republican. 


Advent of the 
Business Woman. 


Twenty-five years ago we 
were educating twenty young 
men for business positions to 
one young woman. Now our 
school has as many young 
women as men _ students. 
And we are securing for 
them fine positions, too. Po- 
sitions that are better paid 
and much pleasanter than 
clerking, teaching or house- 
work and more independent 
than a life of idleness at the 
expense of fathers or broth- 
ers. Many a woman in after 
years has had reason to be 
thankful that she had re- 
ceived a business training at 
the 

LOWELL SCHOOL OF 

BUSINESS. 
Bloomer, Principal and 

Proprietor. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Our young women are thor- 
oughly equipped for good 
business positions. 





a, &. 











A Pretty Good Idea of What $3.50 
Will Buy in a Toilet Set. From the 
Halifax (N. S.) Daily Echo. 


These $3.50 
Toilet Sets 


of ours are really the best 
value we have ever offered. 
Were we to mark them at $5 
you would gladly pay it. We 
were fortunate enough to se- 
cure them~at an especially 
low price, so we’re going to 
make a leader of them. 

If you are thinking at all 
of buying new toiletware, you 
cannot afford to overlook 
these sets. We've placed sev- 
eral in our show windows, 
but don’t stop there; come 
in and examine them for 
yourself. 

_ These sets consist of 10 
pieces, royal shape, and the 
decorations consist of orchids 
in dark blue, sage green and 
blue green effect, in gold. 
Price, $3.50. 

Mail orders 
prompt attention. 


BALDWIN’S, 
Barrington Street, 
Halifax, N. S. 





will receive 








sed 
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For Garden Tools. From the Wilkes- 


Good Bicycle Talk, From the Bridge- 
barre (Pa.) Leader. 


port (Conn.) Farmer. 
me 








A Good 
Wheel for $23.50. 


A wheel of assured quality, 
fitted with guaranteed tires, 
equipped with coaster-brake, 
guaranteed for the entire sea- 
son. Such is the Lion wheel, 
and its price is but $23.50. 

The Lion is built specially 
for this store. We know that 
every bit of tubing and every 
piece of steel in it is good 
and dependable. The tires 
are Howland tires and we 
know they are good. So we 
fully guarantee the complete 
wheel; have done it for sev- 
eral years and not a single 
one has gone wrong. 

Howland tires, every one 
guaranteed, for the season, 
are $2.15 and no extra charge 
for putting on. They’re sure 
preventive of tire trouble. 


THE HOWLAND DRY 
GOODS CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








From the Trenton (N. 


Daily True American. 





“ 
Over a 

Hundred and 
Fifty Rolls 


of Fine Japanese Mattings in 
a special sale. 

There’s nothing that we 
have had to tell you of mat- 
tings in a half year’s time 
fraught with as much inter- 
est to you, prospective May 
buyers, as this.sale of fine 
Jap mattings at $9.98 the 4o- 
yard roll. 

Remember, these Japs are 
seamless, reversible, full 
count, cotton chain; they’re 
full weight goods, and ‘in 
every desirable color and 
combination of colors that 
you could think of almost. 
Plenty of two-toned shades, 
of green and the same of 
blues, tans and reds. And 
then there are the light 
—-, with the inlaid set 
gures and the peculiar Ori- 
ental figures that are difficult 
to describe. But come for 
mattings, and come now— 
to-day, if you can—at all 
events, you should come 
soon, 


S. P. DUNHAM CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 











It’s Time To 
Make the Garden. 


Garden work is now due 
and you will need many ar- 
ticles in garden implements 
to facilitate your labor. We 
have the finest stock and the 
best makes of garden tools in 
this valley, and we are sell- 
ing them at prices that are 
right. Let us show you how 
well we can serve you. 

Hoes, good and strong han- 
dles, 25c. and 35c.. Rakes, 
neat and durable, 25c., 3o0c., 
5oc. and 65c.; Spading Forks, 
streel prongs and strong han- 
dles, 60c.; Wheelbarrows, 
from $1.75 to 4.50; Rubber 
Hose, roc., 15c, and 18c. per 
foot; Lawn Mowers, White 
Special, ball bearing, $4; 
“Keen Kutter,’ ball-bearing 
mowers, $7 to $13. 

WHITE HARDWARE CO., 
84 East Market St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





Rather General, But Gives the Range 


of Prices. 
(Cal.) Daily Sun, 


From the San Bernardino 








Hats—Panamas 
and Straws. 


Yes, sir, we’re all lined up 
for spring and summer busi- 
ness, and at your service. 

We’re ready for the new 
season with everything that’s 
good. \ve’ve not a disap. 
pointment in store for you. 
Our prices are always fair, 
they’re moderate and in keep- 
ing with the wearables. We 
would be pleased to talk Hats 
with you, sir, at any time. 

Panamas, $4.75 to $9. 

Straws, sauors and dips, 
$1.50 to $3. 

RUDOLPH ANKER, 
San Bernardino, Cal. 








A Savings Bank Ad That Presents a 


th 


lan 


or Systematic Saving. 


If the Man 


who says he cannot save 
money will just hand his pay 
envelope to his wife and al- 
low her to deposit in this 
bank, $10 a month for ten 
years, she will show you a 
bank account at the end of 
that period amounting to $1,- 
474.76. 

_ We pay 4 per cent on sav- 
ings deposits. 


VALLEY SAVINGS BANK, 





Cor. 4th and Court Ave., 
3 Des Moines, Ia. 


From 
e Des Moines (Ia.) Daily News. 


] 
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Now Ready 


ROWELL’S. 
American Newspaper 


Directory 
1907 Edition 


The book has been carefully revised, 
and is the only work published which 
contains complete and accurate infor- 
mation, brought down to January 1, 1907, 
regarding the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the United States and Canada. 
The present volume is the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Edition that has been 
issued, each under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. George P. Rowell. 

The 1907 edition of the Directory, for 
the first time in several years, gives the 
ratings of all papers in plain figures, and 
consequently the ‘‘key” is unnecessary. 

The price of the Directory is $10.00, 
expressage prepaid. 




















THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


10 Spruce Street, New York 
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